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RYCK’S MANUSCRIPT OF TACITUS. 


Pichena in 1607 established the pre-eminence of the Medicean 
manuscript of Tacitus XI-X XI (Laur. 68.2) and the latest text 
of the Teubner series recognizes no others as of any real value. 
New manuscripts have constantly turned up until today more 
than twice as many are known as were accessible to Pichena, but 
the tradition persists that they all derive from the Medicean. 
Halm represents almost unanimous opinion when he says of 
what he calls the deteriores: “ quos omnes ex unico Mediceo 
fluxisse constat.” This theory requires the assumption that a 
copy of M was made before it lost its four missing pages con- 
taining the text of Hist., I, 69-75 and Hust., I, 86-II, 2. That 
fact, in addition to the difficulty of the hand of M and the 
frightful condition of some of its pages, has led to a slight 
modification of the accepted theory, namely that all our manu- 
scripts may derive from the immediate ancestor of M. 

In the late seventeenth century, Ryck produced readings from 
a manuscript which showed striking differences from the accepted 
text. He was not a great Tacitean scholar and he was somewhat 
ditfident about his own readings but, while he did not incorporate 
many of them in his published text, he was confident enough of 
their value to cite over twelve hundred of them in his volume of 
notes. The world of scholarship ignored this manuscript of 
Ryck’s which, he claimed, had once belonged to Rodolphus Agri- 
cola and even questioned its existence. However, there have 
always been enough difficulties in the text of Tacitus and enough 
improbability in the “one tradition” theory to create the sus- 
picion of a doubt. Ernesti’s non audeam affirmare has always 
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found an echo in the minds of a few dissatisfied scholars. To 
some it has seemed possible that Ryck’s manuscript might hold 
the key to the situation. And now Ryck’s manuscript has come 
to light and the question must be reviewed. This so-called 
“ Agricola” manuscript of Tacitus’ Annals XI-XXI* suspected 
by Lipsius of being a myth, quoted extensively by Ryck, con- 
demned by Ernesti to oblivion, has largely disappeared from 
discussions of the text of Tacitus in modern times. A few 
readings from it still appear in our editions as conjectures of 
Agricola. It is now certain that the Tacitus Manuscript BPL. 
16.B, in the University Library in Leiden ? is no other than the 
Agricola manuscript which Ryck made the basis of his notes in 
1686. Moreover, it appears to be fully as important as Ryck 
suspected. 

The war interrupted the investigation of Ryck’s manuscript. 
Then, in the course of a seminar on Tacitus, we confirmed the 
previous findings, learned more about Agricola, his writings and 
his travels, and also more about Ryck and his connections, and 
finally turned up the entry of a Tacitus manuscript in the 
University Library at Leiden. This seemed a reasonable place 
in which to look for a volume used by Modius, Heinsius and 
Ryck. It developed later that Giaratano had also noted the entry 
and listed the manuscript (see note above) but without comment. 
In the summer of 1950 Mendell had the opportunity to visit 
Leiden and study the manuscript which confirmed in every way 
the claims of Ryck and the inferences that we had drawn from 
them. At first thought, it seems strange indeed that this manu- 
script in Leiden has not been brought to the attention of scholars 
long before this. The “one tradition ” theory and the reverence 


1Cf. Mendell, “Manuscripts of Tacitus XI-XXI,” Yale Classical 
Studies, VI (1939). 

2? My thanks are due and enthusiastically given to the authorities of 
the Library, and especially to G. I. Lieftinck, Keeper of Western Manu- 
scripts, for their generous hospitality and courteous co-operation in my 
study of their distinguished manuscript and for furnishing an excellent 
microfilm of it which has made possible further study of the readings. 
So far as can be ascertained this manuscript has been cited only by 
Caesar Giaratano in his edition of the Histories (Rome, 1939). No study 
of it has been made previous to September, 1950, and, according to the 
records of the Library, it has been consulted by only two people during 
the 150 years of its stay in Leiden. C.W.M. 
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paid the Second Medicean account for this neglect. Seven other 
manuscripts of these books of Tacitus have been brought to light 
in the last thirty years, none of them however so exciting as 
this one. 

The first known mention of the Agricola manuscript is in 
Franciscus Modius, Novantiquae Lectiones, p. 64. This collec- 
tion of letters was published in 1584 when Modius was librarian 
at Komburg. In the fifteenth letter, addressed to Lernutius, 
Modius states that he will send to their friend Lipsius a copy of 
a printed edition of Tacitus so old as to have the value of a 
manuscript and containing sundry notes by Rodolphus Agricola. 
At the same time he quotes as of interest to his correspondent 
certain readings of Agricola. 

In the following year appeared the third edition of Lipsius’ 
Tacitus in the preface to which the editor mentions the copy of 
Tacitus sent him by Modius with the notations in the hand of 
Agricola. Lipsius found these notes intriguing but expressed a 
doubt as to whether the suggested readings came from an old 
manuscript or were the brilliant conjectures of Agricola himself. 

Not until 1686, when Ryck published his Animadversiones 
ad Tacitum, is the manuscript again mentioned. In his note on 
Annals, XI, 1, Ryck says: “In Cod. MS cujus Rodolphus Agri- 
cola quondam nunc ipse sum dominus.” Throughout his com- 
mentary he cites this manuscript, sometimes as Meus, sometimes 
as Agr., the total number of quotations being more than 1200. 
It was not, however, until 1687 that Ryck’s text appeared. In 
the “ Ad Lectorem ” he gives more explicit information about his 
manuscript : 


Cum itaque possiderem Codicem calamo exaratum, qui 
cum Annali undecimo incipit, e quo plurima Taciti loca 
hactenus conclamata restitui posse cernerem, et vitae ratio 
tum persona premere vix paterentur thesaurum publico 
debitum, Tacitum ad hunc librum emendare aggressus sum. 
Fuerat is olim Rodolphi Agricolae, uti partim ex huius manu 
alicubi oris adscripta, partim e lectionibus inde ab Agricola 
enotatis et a Francisco Modio ad Lipsium transmissis, 
quarum hic ad Tacitum, ille in Novantiquis Lectionibus 
meminere, colligitur. 


In his note on Ann., XV, 51, Ryck makes clear the reason for 
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Lipsius’ scepticism with regard to the Agricola citations sent 
him by Modius: 


Ita dedit Lipsius ex Cod. Vatic. cui adsentitur Flor. et 
Meus. Unde patet antiquam illam Taciti Editionem, cujus 
marginibus Rodolphus Agricola manu sua notas passim ad- 
jecerat, quam Franciscus Modius se ad Lipsium mississe 
testatur Novantiq. Lect. Ep. XV. non tantum continuisse 
lectiones ex MS. Cod. Agricolae petitas verum etiam con- 
jecturas. Notat enim Modius ab Agricola in ista Editione 
notatum: Neque se novum quid monere. Agricolae enim 
MS. habet ut dixi: Neque Senatut quid manere. (This is 
in fact the reading of Leidensis. ) 


In his “ Ad Lectorem,” Ryck makes reference to another 
scholar who seems to have known the Agricola manuscript: 


Insigne autem adminiculum praebuit Codicis Agricolae 
collatio, olim ab illustri amico Nicola Heinsio instituta et 
passim conjecturis divinationibusque ejus foeta: quam cum 
ipse paullo ante labores, quibus mortalitatem exuit, nobis 
addixisset, Ioannes Goesius ab Absmada, Vir Amplissimus, 
cui ex heredibus tabularum exsecutionem mandaverat, per- 
actis justis benevole tradidit. 


Niklaas Heinsius, then, collated the Agricola manuscript but 
interspersed his own conjectures. In his Miscellaneae Observa- 
tiones, published in 1738, long after his death, there are some 
notes on Tacitus, but his complete commentary did not appear 
until it was included in the Ernesti edition of 1772. In this 
work there are over five hundred of his citations from the Agri- 
cola manuscript. 

In his introduction, Ernesti states that he is publishing all of 
Heinsius’ notes which came to him from Burmann through Fr. 
Oudendorp. “In iis usus est uno libro scripto Agricolae, cujus 
lectiones longe plures, quam Ryckius, attulit.” Actually there 
are less than half as many as there are in Ryck. Ernesti also 
notes that Heinsius introduced conjectures which have at times 
some brilliance but which too often are overdaring and show 
lack of final revision. 

The evidence as cited indicates that Modius had a printed 
text of Tacitus which had belonged to Rodolphus Agricola, the 
Flemish humanist who died in 1485. In this text Agricola had 
written in certain readings, some of which Ryck proved to be 
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taken from the Codex Agricola, others to be mere conjectures. 
This book Modius sent to Lipsius, who used it in his third 
edition. The codex itself is thereafter first seen and quoted by 
Ryck and then by Heinsius, who for some reason gave to Ryck 
his collation, which contained also his conjectures. LErnesti 
published Heinsius’ readings from the codex as well as his 
emendations, and from then on the Agricola manuscript has 
received less and less attention, until in recent years it has 
become the custom to express doubt as to its existence. P. 
Lehmann (Franciscus Modius als Handschriftforscher [Munich, 
1908], p. 110) questions whether there ever was such a manu- 
script and Goelzer in his edition of 1920, while avoiding a flat 
statement, does the same. The most recent discussion is in an 
excellent monograph by José Ruysschaert, Juste Lipse et Les 
Annales de Tacite (Louvain, 1949). He states: “ L’existence 
d’un manuscrit correspondant a ce qu’on appelle le Codex Agri- 
colae n’est pas certaine.” He then records his belief that only a 
comparison of the notes in the Stuttgart copy of the editio 
princeps with the notes of Agricola (the volume which Modius 
sent to Lipsius) could throw any more light on the question. He 
is sure that Ryck had only Heinsius’ collation if indeed Heinsius 
himself had a manuscript. 

Rodolphus Agricola * (Roelof Huusman) was born in 1444 and 
is spoken of as a Frisian. He matriculated at Erfurt in 1456. 
He “became master” at Louvain in 1465, was at Pavia from 
1469 to 1474, and in 1475 went to Ferrara, returning from Italy 
in 1478. While in the south he had become the friend of Johann 
von Dalberg who called him to Heidelberg in 1484. After a short 
trip to Rome the next year, he returned in bad health and died 
in 1485. 

Agricola we know died at Heidelberg. Johann von Dalberg 
was with him but his physician, Adolphus Occa, summoned from 
Italy, did not arrive until after his death. Occa certainly received 
some of his papers which passed to his son and were evidently 
dispersed by him. The bulk of Agricola’s library would seem to 
have gone to his friend and patron von Dalberg (d. 1503) who 
established them at Ladenburg whence they were removed, some 


3 See Niew Niederlandisch Biografisch Woorden-Boek (Leiden, 1933), 
IX, p. 13. 
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to Heidelberg, more to Komburg by Dietrich von Plieningen who 
died in 1520. The MS of Tacitus may have been appropriated 
by von Plieningen and so have been among his books which went 
to Komburg or it may have found its way to Komburg with 
Agricola’s own writings. It was not at Komburg when Graeter 
in 1812 wrote his account of that library. The fact, however, that 
Modius was librarian of Komburg from 1581 to 1584 and that he 
sent to Lipsius a set of readings from the Agricola MS would 
certainly suggest that it was at Komburg then.* In 1631 the 
Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus sacked Komburg and removed 
books to the value of 3000 Taler. When, in 1803, the Foundation 
was secularized the 150 MSS which remained were moved to 
Stuttgart and the Agricola MS seems not to have been among 
them. It is by no means impossible that the MS went with 
many others to Stockholm in 1631 to the library of Queen 
Christina. Heinsius went to Sweden on invitation from the 
Queen in 1649 and was later ambassador there in 1654. The MS 
may have come back to Leiden with him. At any rate he made 
a collation of it for Ryck, his close friend. As Ryck later pos- 
sessed the MS, the probability is that Heinsius, who died in 1681, 
five years before Ryck’s notes were published, left the MS to his 
friend. From this point there is a gap of one hundred and 
twenty years in our information, for the next notice of the MS 
is of its sale at auction in 1806 with the books of Matthias Réver 
on which occasion it was secured by the University of Leiden in 
whose library it is today. There is a copy of the catalogue of 
this sale in the Newberry Library, Chicago, in which the MS is 
No. 245. 

The Leiden manuscript is on paper, 11 5/8 by 7 5/8 inches in 
size, 192 leaves plus one biank, gathered in quinions, with 31 
lines to a page. The title is: Hx cor. taciti libro undecimo. The 
pages are ruled both horizontally and vertically but the right 
hand margin is not carefully observed. The hand is scarcely a 
professional one, an almost running hand, slightly inclined to the 
right, presumably humanistic Italian. The ink is somewhat faded 


4The copy of the Editio Princeps of Tacitus in which Modius made 
his notes went from Komburg to Stuttgart. It is supposed today to be 
in the Wiirttemburger Landesbibliothek in that city but the catalogue 
has a note stating that it has been missed since 1924 and the librarian 
has been unable to find a trace of it. 
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in the latter half of the book with occasional words restored in 
a later, blacker ink. There are no titles or colophons apart from 
the opening title cited above and there is no illumination. Mar- 
ginal corrections or insertions are in a very small hand with a 
different pen from that used in the text and apparently by a 
different person. There are some titular notes but very few; 
these are in two different hands one of which may be that of the 
scribe of the manuscript. A few comments of no importance 
appear in a fourth, scrawling hand. The binding is nineteenth 
century unadorned brownish-red leather put on by the Leiden 
Library. The last word of the text is potiorem (Hist., V, 23), 
the regular ending of one group of manuscripts of which 
Vaticanus Latinus 1863 is the best example. The only indications 
of date are first, the death of Agricola in 1485 and second, the 
watermark of the paper which, according to Briquet (Les Fil- 
grames, 11, G-K, p. 374, No. 6599), occurs only in three books, 
all dating between 1475 and 1481. 

The most significant single characteristic of the Leiden manu- 
script is the fact that it is the only manuscript known which 
shows no sign of the transposition of pages involving Histories, 
IV, 46, 52, 53. This accident came about in the reassembling at 
some unknown date and in some unknown manuscript of the 
gathering within which it occurs, the second sheet from the 
center having been wrongly folded. Chapter 52, ferunt, through 
Chapter 53, defuisse crede, was thus misplaced so as to appear in 
Chapter 46 between the words pecunia and tanta. In order to 
improve on the resulting nonsense at the junctures, the frag- 
mentary batur, left when crede was misplaced, was changed in 
the Medicean manuscript or in an ancestor of it to dicebatur 
and this was retained by all our manuscripts and in the early 
editions. In the so-called Genoan group of manuscripts, the 
fragmentary crede was changed to creditum quo. In some manu- 
scripts the ferunt became fer or ferme. There are two manu- 
scripts which show fairly successful attempts to correct the 
whole mistake. The manuscript from which Beatus Rhenanus 
printed his text (now Yalensis I) restored the misplaced passage 
to its original position but lost in the process the words sed 
immensa pecunia ferunt. The fact that it is a correction is 
further shown by the retention of dicebatur and creditum quo 
as well as by the insertion of ob haec to compensate for the loss 
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of sed immensa pecunia ferunt. Yalensis II also has a corrected 
text but one differently corrected. It has sed immensa pecuma 
ferme (the ferme betrays the correction) in the right place 
but tanta vis hominum retinenda erat in the wrong. It also reads 
dicebatur (which is not conclusive) but has neither creditum quo 
nor 0b haec. These two manuscripts are then corrected or copied 
from corrected manuscripts. Puteolanus also corrected the mis- 
take, but in a third way, for he retained both dicebatur and 
creditum quo but has no 0b haec. Sed immensa pecunia does not 
appear in Puteolanus and did not return to the text until 
Croll’s edition of 1779. 

Leidensis does not show the transposition nor any of these 
signs of correction. It reads exactly like the text of today with 
one exception: it has dicebatur instead of credebatur which indi- 
cates a tradition different from all other manuscripts, a tradition 
which read dicebatur instead of credebatur and could not there- 
fore have given rise to the crede of our manuscripts or of the 
creditum quo which developed from it. Ryck was completely 
mystified by what he found in his manuscript. He says in his 
note on Hist., IV, 46: “In MS meo post 76 poterant sequuntur 
octo vocabula quae in vulgatis desiderantur: sed immensa pecunia 
tanta vis hominum retinenda erat. Ingressus c. Et in Flor. teste 
Pichena post idem verbum adiciuntur: sed immensa pecunia fer. 
Post quae, eodem teste, paginae transpositio ibi a librario facta, 
sed adeo evidens ut nullam pariat confusionem. Anticipata autem 
verba haec in meo Codice ex H.4.53.6.” Ryck therefore printed 
his text without the eight words that should have been there in 
Chapter 46. In Chapter 53, his text reads: creditum quo tanta 
vis hominum retinenda erat. In Chapter 42, he reads with 
Puteolanus: sermone orasse dicebatur ne criminantium. His 
manuscript held the key to the situation but he did not realize 
the fact and followed the traditional “ corrected ” text. Hence 
the significance of his comment on the eight words which can 
refer only to Leidensis among our known manuscripts. 

It takes only a comparison of the readings of the Agricola 
manuscript as cited by Ryck with the corresponding readings of 
Leidensis to confirm the identity of the two manuscripts. They 
agree throughout. ‘The comparison also shows that Ryck quoted 
with great accuracy. In XIV, 7%, he cites promptior where 
Leidensis seems to read promptius but this is not the word on 
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which he is commenting. In XIX, 65 he seems to make a real 
mistake, citing aetate sensuque where Leidensis shows senecta 
sensuque, but he is discussing only the sensuque which is not in 
the vulgate. This case is of particular interest because Lipsius’ 
note reads: “ vocem Rodolphus addit, senecta sensuque.” In XII, 
49 Ryck cites comesaties where Leidensis reads comesationes. 
These are the only slips which have appeared in a check of over 
two hundred of Ryck’s citations. 

In XIII, 56, the reading given by Ryck, deesse nobis terra in 
qua vivamus: in qua moriamur non potest, has always been taken 
as pure conjecture but this is the exact reading of Leidensis. In 
the following chapter Ryck has this note: Meus a manu prima 
non habet victa. He is quite correct: victa appears only in the 
margin of Leidensis by the hand of the corrector. So also in 
XVIII, 101 Ryck reads Vitelliwm but says in his note: subiecta 
puncta which is exactly what Leidensis shows. Lipsius felt that 
the reading in XIX, 20 which Modius sent him was a bold con- 
jecture: non si pateant portae non die nisi explorato intrandum. 
But Ryck in his notes quoted this in identical words and so it 
appears in Leidensis. One more example of identity will suffice. 
In XII, 49 Ryck cites comesaties as the reading of Agricola with 
comesatium as a correction. The vulgate text reads conversatione. 
Leidensis reads comesationes corrected to comesationum. 

The significance of the Leiden manuscript readings is far- 
reaching, for a tradition is indicated different from that of the 
Medicean. A later article will treat of that phase of the problem. 
For the present, the important point is that Ryck is vindicated 
in his claim to have had an actual manuscript, once the property 
of Agricola, and that this manuscript is the one now in Leiden, 
BPL.16.B. 


C. W. MENDELL AND SAMUEL A. IVES. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


GREEK péAdo. 
A HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY. 


I 


The etymology and semantic development of the Greek verb 
péd\dw, with its shifting and elusive meaning, has proved a 
difficult problem of philology. The problematic character of this 
verb can easily be perceived by a glance into the new Liddell- 
Scott. There we find the following list of meanings: 


I. to be destined or likely to, indicating an estimated certainty 
or strong probability in the present (c. pres. inf.), past (c. aor. 
inf.), or future (c. fut. inf.) ; 

IT. to be about to, in purely temporal sense ; 

III. to be always going to do without ever doing: hence, 
delay, put off ; 

IV. used quasi-adjectivally: future. 


While meaning III appears to be easily obtained from II, and 
IV is only a special case of II, meaning I does not seem to 
admit of an easy and plausible semantic connection with the 
other usages. Small wonder therefore that philologists, groping 
in the dark regarding the original meaning, should have found 
it difficult to propose a satisfactory etymon. A look into the 
only etymological dictionary of the Greek language available and 
widely used in the first half of our century will be enough to 
prove the correctness of this statement. Indeed, Boisacq has 
the following to say about our word: 


ion. att. wéAAw, fut. ‘ hésiter, tarder ;—étre sur 
le point de; étre en situation de, étre destiné a, devoir; étre 
a venir.’ Froehde BB. 3, 307 et Fick It 517. II* 214 com- 
parent lat. promellere (< melno), v. irl. mall ‘lent,’ amall, 
m. irl, tamall ‘hésitation, temporisation.’? A cause de lat. 
remulcum, promulcum ‘ cible pour haler, IE *mel- semble 
avoir développé le sens de ‘ hésiter, trainer’ de sens physique 
de ‘ tirer,’ cf. aussi remeligo ‘ remoratrix.’ 


Thus, according to Boisacq, and we may add at once that his 
view represents the communis opinio of scholars, the Greek verb 
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has no cognates within Greek itself, and as to its meaning, the 
original semantic kernel reduces to ‘ hesitate, tarry.’ Widespread 
as this view is, it can easily be demonstrated to be wrong, and 
it is astounding to see scholars make statements on the etymology 
of a Greek word without taking the least account of the history 
of that word in the Greek language. For it would seem a self- 
evident principle that, in order to establish the etymology of a 
Greek word, we have to start, as far as possible, from the data of 
the Homeric epics. Now, although Boisacq’s lemma is bound to 
convey the idea that péAAw belongs exclusively to the Ionic and 
Attic dialects, it is still a fact that the verb is well attested in 
Homer. And it is this same Homeric usage that strikes a fatal 
blow at Boisacq’s etymological constructions. This usage was 
correctly and emphatically summed up in the following concise 
statement of van Leeuwen (Enchiridium dictionis epicae, 1894, 
p. 277): “ Verbum auxiliare péAdAw in dictione epica frequentius 
et paulo aliter quam apud posteros, nusquam autem cunctandi 


significatione adhibitum reperitur.” * 
From this brief statement of the facts it becomes clear that 


1 The italics are mine. The same was clearly perceived by A. Platt in 
a paper in The Journal of Philology, XXI (1893), where, pp. 44-5, he 
comes to the following result as to the etymology of uéAdw: “It is clear 
that in considering the derivation of a word we must look to the use 
of it in the earliest authors in whom it is found. Considering then the 
Homeric use of wéAkw, we may be sure that the central idea of the 
word is simply I am likely to do, whether in past, present or future; 
hence flow naturally the other later meanings, to intend, to delay. Now 
though this in itself throws no light on the derivation, it ought at 
least to make us cautious of connecting wéA\w with any root meaning 
I have a mind to do or I intend . . . It would be equally perverse and 
preposterous to derive the other meanings from the specially Attic sense 
of I delay. That in truth nothing is really known about it may be 
judged from the fact that three distinct derivations are before the 
world, two of which presumably are wrong and very probably the 
third also.” Although he does not say so, Platt must be thinking of 
the etymologies listed in Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, I (1885), p. 
1041: Skt, smar, man and cuad ‘ in suspenso esse.’ The same misgivings 
were opportunely repeated by Brugmann-Thumb in their G@riechische 
Grammatik (4th ed., 1913), p. 570, n. 1: “ Wie der Inf, Fut. zu pédd\w 
gekommen ist, bleibt so lange unklar, als der Ursprung und die Grund- 
bedeutung dieses Verbums nicht aufgehellt sind. Dass die Alteste 
Bedeutung ‘ ich denke ’ gewesen sei, ist unbewiesen.” All these warnings, 
however, were of no avail. 
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the prevailing etymology of péAAw, based on the original meaning 
‘hesitate,’ can be dismissed without any “hesitation.” But to 
match this negative result with a positive solution, we have to 
embark on a closer study of this verb whose Homeric usage 
presents many puzzles and has not yet received a convincing 
explanation. 

How difficult it is to grasp the semantic kernel of péAAw should 
first be illustrated by a relevant passage from Kiihner-Gerth, 
I (8rd ed., 1898), p. 178: 


Es (i.e. wéAAw) bedeutet eigentlich ‘ich denke’; dieses ist 
entweder ‘ich gedenke etwas zu tun,’ will etwas tun, oder 
‘ich bedenke mich etwas zu tun,’ ich zdgere, zaudere. Indem 
aber das Wollen, das an sich nur belebten Wesen zukommt, 
auch auf leblose Dinge iibertragen wurde, schwachte sich 
das Wollen ab zum blossen Ausdrucke der Erwartung, dass 
das Subjekt etwas tun oder leiden werde: raira pédre 
ovvoicey, es steht zu erwarten, dass das niitzen werde; und je 
nachdem die erwartete Handlung als durch eigenen Ent- 
schluss oder durch fremden Willen oder durch die Be- 
schaffenheit des Subjekts und die Lage der Verhiltnisse 
hervorgerufen erscheint, wendet das Deutsche verschiedene 
Ubersetzungen an. 


This whole construction, very characteristic of the spirit of 
the time, is, in its point of departure, not only at variance with 
the established facts of Homeric usage, as pointed out above, 
but shows, in its final part, also the inadequacy of the solution, 
which leaves one in the lurch as soon as guidance is needed. 

Far more important are two further discussions, which we 
have already touched.on, namely Platt’s above cited paper 
devoted to the elucidation of the usage of péAAw down to the 
Koine, and the relevant section in Leeuwen’s Hnchiridium. 
According to Platt (loc. cit., pp. 39-42), the “very elegant and 
interesting ” construction of wéAAw in Homer can be reduced to 
the following formula: 


pédAdw yiyverOa =I am like to be becoming 
pédAAw yeveoba = I am like to have become 
péeAAw yevnoeoOa: = I am like to become in the future. 


Regarding the Attic use, Platt states (pp. 42-3) that these dis- 
tinctions were obliterated in Attic, the present and future, and 
in verse the aorist, being indifferently used in the future sense. 
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Although Platt’s explanation seems to have carried the day in 
Britain, to judge, e. g., by the new edition of the authoritative 
dictionary of Liddell-Scott and its acceptance by Homeric com- 
mentators in this country,” I find it difficult to accept. As is 
well known, péAAwv is used quasi-adjectivally in the phrase 6 
pérAdAwv xpovos ‘ the future’ as early as Pindar (Ol., X, 7). Is it, 
one may wonder, ‘ the likely time’? The greatest obstacle, how- 
ever, is, to my mind, the extreme abstractness of the meaning 
which may well suit the turn of mind of a XIXth century 
philologist, but is hardly likely for so remote and primitive an 
age as Homer’s and that of early Greeks in general.° 

Leeuwen, op. cit., p. 277, states that in Homer only the present 
and imperfect are found and goes on to say: 


Et primo quidem praesens adhibetur ad indicanda ea quae 
quis veri similia esse contendat vel concedat, licet vera esse 
aut nolit probare aut nequeat; eodem igitur sensu quo ab 
Atticis adhibetur éouxey quod verbum conferri solebat ab 
Aristarcho. Verti potest: consentaneum est, non est dubium 
quin, satis apparet, opinor. Sequitur inf. praes. de iis quae 
ad tempus loquentis pertinent, aor. inf. de rebus peractis. 


After an examination of the relevant passages he continues (p. 
279): 
Impf. inservit ad indicandas res quae futurae erant vel 
expectari poterant tempore de quo sive poeta loquitur, sive 
is qui narrans inducitur. Hoc sensu ubi adhibetur, verbum 
auxiliare iure dici potest, constanter autem sequitur inf. 


fut. et idem significat quod facturus eram 
vel in fatis erat ut facerem. 


Although Leeuwen’s treatment of the intricate question is 
most useful, especially as it is a running commentary on all the 
relevant passages (see further on), it is clear that the same 
criticism applies to it as to Platt’s explanation. 

In order to gain a clearer insight into our problem and reach 
a satisfactory solution, it seems necessary to undertake a thorough 


? Other languages would probably be hard put to it to find an exact 
equivalent for the English personal verb ‘I am like or likely.’ 

ST take this opportunity to note that another Greek verb, which is 
regularly used by the late Greek grammarians and scholiasts to gloss 
Homeric yé\dw, namely goxe, is of a similar origin to wéAdw as I shall 
prove in another paper. 
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examination of the Homeric usage of wéAAw. The special Homeric 
dictionaries, starting as they do, for the greatest part, from a 
purely descriptive point of view, can be expected to be of especial 
help in this undertaking. The most recent one, A Lexicon of the 
Homeric Dialect (London, 1924) by R. J. Cunliffe, establishes 
the following semantic categories: 


a) To be about, be going, to do something; to be on the point 
of doing, e. g. 

Z 52 kai 8y pw ray’ Oods éxi vnas 

or £110 AAD’ dre dp’ oiKdvde . 

b) To be destined or fated to be or to do, e. g. 

c) To be likely to be or to be doing or to do, to be presumably 
so and so or doing so and s0, e. g. 

K 325 sq. av ixwpar 

viy “Ayapepvovenv, ov pédAovow 
BovdAds 7 hevyépev He paxeoOar. 

From this brief conspectus it seems to emerge that, on the 
whole, the different usages of weAAw are most exactly reflected 
by the Latin Fut. Pte. Act., an impression that is strengthened 
and borne out by the interesting fact that the Latin translation 
accompanying the Homeric text in the Firmin Didot series 
resorts, as a rule, to this form in order to obtain an adequate 
rendering of the Greek verb. As, however, the Latin formation 
is itself of rather doubtful provenience, this coincidence is of 
no help. 

Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that Cunliffe was right in 
taking the meaning ‘to be about, to be going’ as his starting 
point. In fact, I submit that the basic meaning of péAdAw is 
nothing else than ‘to go,’ a meaning which, in the course of 
time, developed from an autosemantic content into a sort of 
synsemantic accessory, not unlike the development of English 
go, ranging from the autosemantic usage to the plain auxiliary 
form of I am (was, etc.) going to... . It would seem obvious 
that this is the only meaning that can account for the other- 
wise unexplainable péAAwv (xpovos) quoted above; cf. also French 
Vavenir and, e. g., Eng. the coming age or Hungarian jévo (ido) 
‘future (tense)’ (lit. ‘coming time’). 

A renewed study along this line of the Homeric passages thus 
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becomes indispensable and will, at the same time, prove of 
considerable consequence for Homeric interpretation. 

It is clear from the outset that the passages coming under 
Cunliffe’s heading (a) are most readily accounted for by our 
explanation. It will, therefore, suffice to quote just one char- 
acteristic passage in addition to those already quoted above: 


A 700 mept tpimodos yap | 
(the horses) were going to race for the tripod. 


But it is equally clear that a passage like B 36 (see above), 
listed by Cunliffe under meaning (b), is in no way different 
from those exhibiting the ordinary or basic meaning ‘to go.’ 
Indeed, the clause means: ‘ that were not going to be fulfilled.’ 
The same holds true of the following passages: 


oppnvav Sava Gupov EneAdAov, (B 156) 

thmep 8) Kal 510) 
which are identical in structure, and almost in wording, with B 
36. It will be seen that also the following passages are covered by 
the meaning‘ to go’: £ 164, 7 270, « 230, 477, A 553, v 293, $ 98, 
y 221, » 28, and in the Iliad B 694, E 204, K 336, A 816, M 3, 
O 612, Y 466 (=y 146), & 47, O 85. In the following passages 
the most adequate translation seems to be that with the Latin 
part. fut. act. as will be shown by an inspection of the Latin 
translation accompanying the Firmin Didot edition of Homer: 
8 107, x 26, v 383, p 364, v 393 (~ M34), ¢ 418, » 470 (= M 
113-5), B 724, E 686, M 323, II 460, P 277, 497, X 356. 

An inspection of these passages will also reveal that, in nearly 
all the instances quoted under (b), weAAw is accompanied by 
the fut. inf. The only exceptions are B 36 and B 156, both with 
reA€eoOa, and ® 47 and P 497 with véec8a; both, however, are 
most probably to be taken as fut. inf. 

The same morphological uncertainty obtains regarding éduevat 
in « 475: 

Kixduy, odx’dp’ avdpds Eraipous 
eSpevar ev omni yAadupo kparepnd. Bindw 


‘Cyclops, that man, it seems, was no weakling whose comrades 
thou wast minded to devour by brutal strength in thy hollow 
cave’; but éevar can also be a fut. inf., cf. eoua, as suggested 
by Platt. 
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Two further exceptions to the general rule show the aor. inf., 
but both are very much disputed. Thus we find in II 46: 


yap 
of Oavarov te KaKov Kai 
Cunliffe “translates” this: “he was fated to find that his 
prayer had been to his own death”; W. Leaf, The Iliad (2nd 
ed., 1902), says in his note: 


46-7 seems to be a late addition. It twice has a short vowel 
before the A of Auv-. Of this there is no other instance in 
Il. ... Further, the aor. ArréoOa (or pres. if we read 
AireoOar with Ptol. Ask.) does not recur in Homer nor does 
either aor. or pres. agree with the Epic use of pédAdAw. If 
the line is to be saved we must read XiceoPa with van 
Leeuwen; he was destined to pray, not he was like to have 
been (or to be) praying. 
It seems really hard to evade this conclusion, which also would 
fit very well the explanation here proposed. What the poet says, 
is: “(Unhappy, unknowing warrior that Patroclus was!) For 
he was going to pray, he was on the point of praying, death on 
himself.” The textual tradition has, however, Ax:téofa, and so 
this is the form that has to be interpreted. Now in the Homeric 
epics the old IE use of the aorist for the so-called perfective 
action is still very largely prevailing. The easiest way out, 
therefore, would appear to be to see in AitéoGa ‘to obtain by 
prayer,’ Germ. ‘sich erbeten.’ Thus the passage is to be trans- 
lated as follows: “He was going to obtain by his prayer his 
own death.” For the same use of the aor. inf., cf., e.g. A 27: 


mas GAtov Geivar wovov 75° 


and Brugmann-Thumb, op. cit., p. 546. 
The other passage where the impf. of néAAw is accompanied by 
the aor. inf. is = 98: 


> , > , 
avrixa teOvainv, ovK ap’ Etaipw 
4 ~ 
KTELVOMEVW 


translated by Platt (p. 41): “Then may I die immediately 
after, since otherwise it appears I was destined not to have 
avenged Patroclus,” but this can hardly be accepted. Murray 
has: “ Straightway may I die, seeing I was not to bear aid to 
my comrade at his slaying.” I think, that here, too, the aor. inf. 
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is used in order to express the perfective character of the action, 
implying in particular, by focusing the attention on the com- 
pletion of the action, on its successful issue: “I wish I lay dead 
straightway since I was not going to defend successfully my 
comrade whilst he was being exposed to deadly attacks.” 

The third group of examples, entered in Cunliffe under the 
heading ‘ to be likely,’ would seem to raise insurmountable dif- 
ficulties to our interpretation. Closer scrutiny of the instances, 
however, will appear to corroborate rather the presupposition on 
which our explanation rests. An instructive example runs as 
follows : 

Toppa yap és otparov Siapmepes, Spp’ av ixwpar 
vn’ “Ayapepvovenv, 60. ov pédAovow dpioror 
Bovdds Bovrcvew, 7 pevyéuev paxeoOar (K 325). 

What Dolon means to say is quite clear. “I shall push forward 
into the camp of the enemy as far as the army-lord’s station; 
I am sure the best of the Greeks will be sitting there and 
debating the great question: whether to abandon all efforts as 
hopeless, or to continue the struggle.” Cunliffe’s translation: 
“where it is likely they are conferring,” conveys the idea in- 
tended by the poet, but does not help interpretation, as already 
pointed out at the beginning of our discussion. Nor is Leeuwen’s 
translation (p. 278): “ubi duces iam consilia opinor ineunt ” 
apt to throw light on the structure of the sentence. Our own 
explanation does not seem to do justice to the passage either: 
“where the best are going to discuss the questions of retreat and 
fight ” is impeccable—in English, but reads a nuance into the 
clause which, we can be sure, is far from the poet’s mind, as he 
is evidently supposing that they have already begun the session 
of the war cabinet. 

The same exception must be taken to our explanation of yet 
another passage, and this time there can be no doubt that ‘ to 
go’ as meaning of péAAw must be ruled out altogether. I refer 
to E125: 


Ta péAXer’ axovepuev ei Ereov 


The speaker, Diomedes, son of Tydeus, has been recounting 
the history of his forebears; now, at the end of this story, by 
way of confirmation, he appeals to the heroes standing around: 
“You have surely heard about this—whether it is true.” Cun- 
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liffe has: “no doubt you know”; Platt (p. 39): “ye are like 
to hear of these things, i.e. to hear often of them”; Leaf, ad 
loc.: “ Ye must have heard these things whether it (what I say) 
is true.” Although all these scholars couch in different words 
the fairly clear meaning of the Homeric verse, their paraphrases 
can hardly be accepted as translations. 

It would seem now that a slight extension of our explanation 
gives a key to these passages as well as to several others to be 
dealt with presently. As is well-known, the verb go is rather apt 
to become an auxiliary of the future tense, as shown, e.g., by 
the French construction je vaistinf. for the immediate future, 
or the Greek péAAw itself which in Classic times admittedly had 
this usage in the phrase péAAw A€yew or épeiv, or the English 
I am going to (see him tomorrow) etc.* On the other hand, 
futurity is liable to be considered as something not present, 
denoting therefore something not really existing, and the future 
tense thus tends to be used in the sense of an uncertain, but 
perhaps probable present, in other words as a potential mode. 
The best known case is, perhaps, to be found in German where, 
e.g., “Er wird im Garten sein,” “Ihr werdet wohl gehért 
haben ” do not in the least convey the idea of futurity but 
simply mean “He will be in the garden,” “Ye will have 
heard,” i.e. “ He is in the garden, I suppose,” “ Ye have heard 
of that, I think.” 

Dealing with this usage, Behaghel, in his Deutsche Syntaz, 
IT, 1924, states (p. 259): “ Die Umschreibung mit sollen [used 
with inf. as future] nimmt, wie die mit werden, gelegentlich 
potentiale Bedeutung an.” From among his examples it is 
worth our while to quote the following one taken from Hans 
Sachs: 


“ Schaw, liebe Fraw, wer kumbt dort rein? 
Sol wol der Teuffel selber sein.” 5 


On p. 264, Behaghel goes into details: “In Hinzelaussagen iiber 
das zukiinftige Eintreten eines Ereignisses erhalt neben Adverbia 
wie wohl, vielleicht das Futurum den Charakter einer Vermut- 


‘Cf. also the first line of the well-known medieval hymn: Vado mori 
which, of course, simply means: “TI shall die.” 
5 “Look, my dear wife, who is entering there? 
It will be the devil in person.” 
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ung und es wird die Futurform dann auch bei Vermutungen 
iiber die Gegenwart gebraucht,” e. g.: “du wirst ohne Zweiffel 
sehr reich seyn” (Erznarren) ‘ You are doubtless very rich.’ 
“ Dieser Potential,” goes on Behaghel “ wird weiterhin auch auf 
die Vergangenheit iibertragen: er wird’s nicht gefunden haben; 
So werd’t Ihr seines Téchterchens Euch um so lieber angenom- 
men haben. Dieser Potential ist in den heutigen Mundarten 
weit verbreitet, auch in solchen, die die Futurumschreibung als 
solche nicht kennen.” Regarding the same phenomenon in 
modern English, G. O. Curme (A Grammar of the English 
Language, III, Syntax, p. 362) has the following note: 


The future often, most commonly, however, in the English 
of England, indicates a present probability, the future form 
implying that upon investigation the truth of the statement 
will become apparent: “‘ This will be your luggage, I sup- 
pose,’ said the man rather abruptly when he saw me, point- 
ing to my trunk in the passage.” The future perfect in 
such expressions, of course, points to the past: you will 
have seen from my postcard that we were at Ostend. 


For the psychological explanation the relevant passage from 
O. Jespersen’s Philosophy of Grammar, p. 265, is worth quoting 
as presenting also an alternative view: “It is true that we can 
assert nothing with regard to a future time but mere supposi- 
tions and surmises, and this truth is here linguistically reversed 
as if futurity and supposition were identical.” On the other 
hand, Tobler (quoted by M. Deutschbein, System der neuen- 
glischen Syntax, 1917, p. 119) gives the following explanation 
of the corresponding potential usage of the French future tense: 


Man greift zu dieser Zeitform, indem man damit andeutet, 
es stehe eine Bestaitigung dessen zu erwarten, was man mit 
dem Praesens auszusprechen einstweilen sich noch nicht 
erlaube. Denn, wenn zur Erklarung des Ausbleibens eines 
erwarteten Gastes ich sage ‘il sera malade, so dringe ich 
doch in diese Worte den Gedanken zusammen: es wird sich 
herausstellen, dass er jetzt krank ist; mit ‘il aura deviné’ 
spreche ich die Hoffnung, Furcht, Zuversicht aus, die gegen- 
wartige Annahme, er habe erraten, werde sich spater als 
richtig erweisen.°® 


*In view of this explanation of Tobler’s which differs somewhat from 
my own given earlier in the text, I quote the following passage from 
H. Paul’s Deutsche Grammatik, IV, 1920, p. 153: “Da das Zukiinftige 
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This potential usage of the future tense casts, I think, bright 
light on the Greek phenomenon under discussion. It is a fact 
that wéAdAw serves as an auxiliary of the future, much like German 
werden,’ English will, or French sera/aura. I submit now that 
the only necessary and sufficient corollary to this basic fact is 
the assumption that the Greek auxiliary, too, came to be used 
as a potential mode, especially in connection with adverbs de- 
noting some sort of probability or modality. 

Indeed, if we return to the first passage, the interpretation of 
which we have interrupted for the sake of this rather protracted 
digression (K 325), our assumption leads to the following 
translation: “I shall push so deep into the enemy’s camp as to 
reach Agamemnon’s ships where the heroes will presumably be 
discussing the question whether to leave or fight.” 

It will be seen that this interpretation, besides being strictly 
grammatical and in conformity with the relatively primitive 
mentality of the heroic age, also proves to be entirely satisfactory 
from the point of view of higher exegesis. This is confirmed by 
the other relevant passages. 

One of the most interesting cases is E 125, also already quoted 
above. The translation is now clear: “ Ye will have heard it,” 
i.e. “ Ye will no doubt often hear of it whether it is true.” As 
a curious coincidence, I quote the German translation of the 
verse in Kiihner-Gerth, p. 178: “Ihr werdet wohl gehért 
haben.” 

The same holds true of nearly all the passages classified by 
Cunliffe in his third group. Almost identical in structure with 
E125 are 


94: kal watépwv tdde pédAer’ . . . 
Ye will have heard of this from your fathers .. . 
and 8200: péAdAes dé od . 
you will know him... 


immer ungewiss bleibt, ist das Futurum dazu gelangt, auch die Unge- 
wissheit von etwas schon gegenwiartigem zu bezeichnen. Entsprechend 
wird das Fut. Exact. fiir die Ungewissheit von etwas schon vergangenem 
verwendet.” 

7™I note here that werden derives itself from an IE root denoting 
motion (= Lat. verto intr.) and that the modern German dialect of 
Luxemburg resorts to the verb ‘go’ in order to obtain a periphrastic 
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The advantages of this explanation will be most readily recog- 
nized in the following cases where the verb is accompanied by an 
aor. inf.: 


8 377 vw 
. . . 
I shall have offended the immortals, 
133 tov 8 pédAAovor Kives Taxées oiwvol 
pwov am’ doreddw A€Aourev, 
Dogs and swift birds will already have torn the flesh from 
his bones, and his spirit is not in him anymore, 
N 776 dAXote rote épwnoat 
péAAw, 
I shall have shrunk from battle rather at any other time, 
362 kal pev tis Bpords avdpi reA€ooat 
Os Ovntds 7° éoti Kal ov Toca pndea olde, 
Surely even a man will have done so for another man al- 
though he is but mortal and does not possess such wisdom, 
Os Gol Eduxe, 
I shall, somehow, be hated by father Zeus who delivered 
me to you again, 
46 peAXe pev mov tis Kal hidAtepov aAAov 
ne KaolyvynToy OpoydoTpLoy Kal 
Many a man will have lost one dearer even, a brother born 


from the same womb or even a son (German: Gar mancher 
wird wohl einen noch teueren Freund verloren haben). 


Other examples, classified together by Cunliffe with the pas- 
sages just examined, are revealed by a closer scrutiny as coming 
under the basic meaning ‘ go.’ The passages are as follows: 

a 232 pédAev pev rote oikos 68° Kal 

Eppevat, Opp’ Et. Keivos avnp jev. 
Cunliffe: “all know how flourishing it was”; Platt (p. 39): 
“this house was like once to be rich, i.e. this house probably 
was rich.” The passage is from Telemachus’ answer to Athena’s 
reproach that he is bearing up with the wooers squandering away 
his paternal wealth. In reply he admits that his house was once 


future: ik gha sterven ‘I shall die’ (Behaghel, op. cit., p. 263, note) 
which can be compared to vado mori quoted above. 
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well on the way to be rich, but now that Odysseus “is gone 
out of sight, out of hearing,” all the princes who hold sway over 
Ithaca and the neighbouring islands woo his mother and lay 
waste his house. To let him say that his house was once like to 
be rich, as Platt does, blunts the argument. Telemachus evi- 
dently means to say that his house was once going to be a 
wealthy house, but since then twenty years have passed and it 
has become clear that that was only a start, which, in the 
absence of the strong-handed ruler, has not achieved its course. 
The same train of thought recurs in 


o 1388 xal yap éyw mor’ ev avipdow GABios evar. 


Odysseus is addressing Amphinomus, the wooer who wished 
him a happier future, and after some philosophical remarks on 
the ups and downs of men’s fortune, he adds as a personal justi- 
fication of his view the line quoted above. Platt (p. 39) trans- 
lates: “for I myself also was like once to be rich, must have 
been rich.” It hardly needs to be proved how incongruous a 
twist this translation gives to Odysseus’ thought. This gross 
error is avoided in Monro’s commentary (Od. XIII-XXIV, 
1901) which says: not ‘I was destined "—which would require 
a fut. inf.—but ‘I was like to be,’ i.e. it seemed that I ought 
to be éABws. As a circumlocution, this is adequate, but full 
justice is done to the verse only if we translate: I was myself on 
the point of becoming, I myself made a good start at becoming, 


a rich man. . 
o 19 dABov Sé péArAovow 


is translated by Platt, ibid.: “ methinks it is the gods who give 
wealth.” Monro has: “ uéAAovow with pres. inf. ‘ are like to,’ i. e. 
it would seem to be the gods who grant wealth.” Again every- 
thing falls in line if, without trying to force more into the verse 
than there is to be found, we translate: “ As to wealth, it is the 


gods who are going to apportion it.” 
Obviously the sense ‘ go’ gives also a satisfactory explanation 


of the following passages: 


A 564 ei ovtw Tovr’ éoriv, didrov eivat, 


If this is so, it is going to be alright with me. 
In the same way 
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B 116=I 23 69  ovrw ov Ad pidrov 
and with a slight variation 


pedAe 8y pidrov civar treppevei Kpovion, 


although in this stereotyped verse, perhaps, our other possibility 
would be still more in place: “It will, presumably, be the good 
pleasure of Zeus... .” 

Two further passages make choice difficult between the two 
nuances discovered to exist side by side in the verb péAAw. 


A 363=Y 450 viv o° éptaato PoiBos ’ArddXwv, 
péAdes evyecOar idv és Sovrov axdvtwv. 


Cunliffe: “to whom you must pray ”; Leaf: ironical “to whom 
no doubt you pray ”; Platt (p. 39): “to whom, belike, thou art 
wont to pray.” The general sense is, needless to say, fairly clear. 
But, to my feeling, the proper grammatical understanding is 
ensured only by our explanation, though we might hesitate be- 
tween the two possibilities: “ Once more Apollo has saved you, 
Apollo to whom you are going to pray when setting out for the 
hurtling of the speers,” or “ Apollo to whom you will pray when 
you set out for war.” Personally, I am inclined to give prefer- 
ence to the latter version. 
Another sort of difficulty arises in x 322: 


, > 2 
moAAaKt ov ev 
THAD enol yAUKEpoio yevéoOat, 


To v. 8322 Leeuwen (p. 278) remarks “ dpyyevar notabilis forma; 
Si aor.: saepe opinor precatus est.” If we are really justified in 
taking dpywevar as aor. inf., the passage becomes clear at once: 
“ You will often have prayed.” And since there is no other form 
which could contain the reference to the past, required by the 
context, we have to resort to this expedient.® 


8 Having discussed = 96-99 (see above), Platt, p. 41, goes on: “The 
false construction with this tense (aor.) came in early: Hesiod Theog. 
478: 

Exception is taken to this inf. also by Leeuwen (p. 280/343) who 
declares: “immo réfeoOar (Fick) qua correctione duplex tollitur 
incommodum nam jmedXe quoque forma est doctior quam sanior”; and 
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Two further passages remain to be discussed, both of which 
have come down with a fut. inf. in the manuscript tradition. 
The easier one is § 181: 


4 
GAAG Ta mov pédAAev Beds avros, 
A - 4 7 
Os Ketvov Svarnvov avootimov oiov 


The text as it stands would seem to be capable only of the 
interpretation: “Surely the god was going to envy (this hap- 
piness of ours).” As, however, a slight alteration (dydocac6a) 
yields the more satisfactory sense: “The god will have become 
jealous (of this happiness of ours),” it might be justified to 
accept this emendation, advocated also by Platt. 


8 274 od Keice * SE 
5 a rad > ~ 2 
aipwv, Os Tpwecow éBovrero Kidos 


The story is about Helen coming to the wooden horse wherein all 
the chieftains of the Danaans are biding their time. It is evident 
that Menelaus, recalling this final episode of the Trojan war, 
intends to say: “It must be that thou wast bidden by some 
god” (Murray). This sense, however, can only be found in the 
text if xeAevoevevas is taken, with Platt, to be the inf. of an aor. 
mixtus. The verbal translation is then: “A god will have bid- 
den you who was willing to confer glory on the Trojans.” 


From this examination of the Homeric usage, the following 
facts would seem to emerge. Cunliffe’s threefold classification 
does not conform to the Homeric usage. His second category is, 
in its entirety, identical with his category (a) ; the basic meaning 


the Teubner edition by Rzach (2nd ed., 1908) prints this emendation, 
giving however as its author Kinkel. None the less, x 324, quoted in 
the text, is apt to arouse doubts about the correctness of this procedure. 
Fortunately no one has yet tried to emend the Homeric verse, and so 
also the Hesiodic verse has to stand. Both are obviously to be inter- 
preted as aorists of statement or of ‘ perfective action,’ as érayiva: in 
299 and AuréoOa in II 47, see above pp. 352f. A different question is 
whether jjuedde can be kept. Herwerden (cf. Rzach’s critical apparatus) 
made the intriguing suggestion of reading 4 wéAAe which would solve 
the problem without altering the manuscript tradition. But in view 
of the fact that juédAnoa occurs already in Theognis, and similar forms 
with long augment appear also in Aristophanes, I am rather doubtful 
whether we are justified in being so definite about this analogical forma- 
tion being impossible at as early a date as Hesiod’s age. 
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in both is ‘to go.’ His third category contains, in its majority, 
examples in which péAdAw has not the meaning ‘to be like,’ but 
simply ‘ will,’ i.e. the future in its potential meaning, as illu- 
strated by the usage of several living languages. 

Thus all the Homeric instances attest, in reality, one basic 
meaning of péAAw, a fact which, as will be seen presently, is in 
agreement with its etymology. 

Before concluding, however, this part of our investigation, 
some further remarks are necessary on the use and distribution 
of the two meanings of péAAw. The basic meaning, as will be 
seen from the examples quoted, is found, with two exceptions 
only (o 19, A 564) in the impf. of péAdw. It is accompanied, 
in the overwhelming majority of the cases, by the fut. inf., only 
twice each by the inf. pres. and aor.; it should be noted, how- 
ever, that the inf. aor. in these two cases, used as it is with its 
‘perfective ’ value, comes very near a fut. inf. 

In sharp contrast to this, wéAAw in the sense of the potential 
mode appears almost without exception in the present, accom- 
panied by the inf. pres. (i8uevac is one for all intents and pur- 
poses) and, in even greater number, by the inf. aor. In two 
cases (both in 8, vv. 181 and 274 respectively) the impf. of 
péAAw is used, apparently, with the fut. inf. In both cases we 
followed Platt in seeing in the inf., or emending it to, an aor. 
inf. As, however, both instances presenting the same syntactical 
peculiarities occur in 4, the possibility cannot be ruled out that 
the usages of wéAAw had become mixed up by the time of the 
composition of this book of the Odyssey. 

It would appear, then, that the two meanings are distributed 
between the present and imperfect, the latter being followed, in 
general, by the inf. fut., the former by the inf. pres. or aor. 
This state of affairs was already recognized by Leeuwen,° al- 
though with an inadequate semantic foundation, due to the fact 
that the basic meaning of péAAw had not been grasped. 


II 


As a result of our investigations in section I, we now know 
that the original meaning of péAAw, and the only one appearing 


® Pp. 280 he has: “ praesens apud Homerum adsciscit inf. praes./aor., 
imperfectum adsciscit inf. fut.” 
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in the epics, is ‘ go.’ This meaning is prevalent throughout the 
Classical period of Greek, although in the Vth century B.C. a 
new meaning came into existence stressing the point that one 
is always only going to do something; hence: delay, put off. 
But even this nuance would seem to be only ephemeral, as the 
verb appears to preserve in New Greek only the meaning ‘ to be 
going (to do something).’ 

As we have seen, comparative etymological research has been 
misled by starting from false assumptions regarding the original 
meaning of the verb. The same cause is responsible, however, 
for scholars having been unable to discover the cognates of 
peAAw within Greek itself. 

It is a well-known fact that only the present and imperfect 
(once the pres. opt.) of wéAAw occur in Homer. The same is 
true of Hesiod, the Lyrics, and the Tragedians. The sigmatic 
aor. first occurs in Theognis, but it is not met with again before 
the prose authors. The future, too, first appears in Attic prose. 

This curious state of affairs becomes at once clear if we re- 
establish the old relations between two different sets of deriva- 
tives of the IE root *mel- ‘go, run’ which have lost contact 
in Greek. I submit, indeed, that péAAw represents the present 
stem of the verbal root from which the well-known forms aor. 
guodov, fut. porAovpar, inchoat. pres. BAwoxw, perf. wéuBdAwxa de- 
rive as well. 

In Greek, as is well known, there exists a number of verbal 
roots which form their strong aorist with o-vocalism of the 
root-vowel, as ; Schwyzer 
(Griech. Gramm. I, 1939, p. 747) thinks that in most of them 
o replaces an earlier ¢; thus éAclo- in éAcca|dAduyv stands for 
*éhe- after an *é\éw which has to be supposed. In contradiction 
to this view, in an earlier part of his work (p. 362) he main- 
tained that it could not be regarded as ascertained that poA- was 
a root with e as root-vowel. 

This strange, “ defective” root becomes “ normal ” the moment 
we recognize that it belonges together with the yo-present péAAo. 
Indeed, although there is only a small number of verbs forming 
their aorists with o as root-vowel, some of them show some strik- 
ing features that have a bearing on our problem. As is well 
known, at the side of the aor. é#opov there are two present forma- 
tions: Odpvyu and Opdécxw. This is in no way surprising since 
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the two presents have (or at least originally had) entirely inde- 
pendent meanings, corresponding to the special formans attached 
to the root. 

Even more instructive is the case of érope (A 236) ‘ he pierced ’ 
since it has the two present formations reipw and titpwokw at its 
side. We thus have a complete parallelism in the paradigm: 


*mel- *ter- 
pres. pérArAw < mel-yd reipw < ter-yd 
BAwoxw < titpwokw < (tt) trd-sk6 
aor. éTope 
perf. < me-mld-ka tétpwxa < te-trd-ka.*° 


And now it becomes also clear why in the early Greek literature 
péAdw is used “ only in the present and imperfect.” This state- 


10Tn the light of the paradigm @uodov : wéddw it is hard to find sup- 
port in the facts for Chantraine’s statement (Grammaire Homérique, 
1942, p. 391): “ Quelques aoristes qui semblent tirés de racines dis- 
syllabiques présentent un vocalisme o repondant 4 un vocalisme 4 w 
au présent,” quoting @uodov | BrAwoxw, eropov | wémpwrar, | Opwoxw, 
rope|rpww. This theory had been disposed of in advance by Schwyzer 
(loc. cit.) when stating that all these forms with o replaced more 
original formations with e. It is thus a great surprise to see F. B. J. 
Kuiper take up this theory in order to establish Greek evidence in 
favour of a third IE laryngeal (India Antiqua, 1947, p. 199): “The 
existence of h, is however in my opinion firmly established by some 
interesting umlaut-phenomena in Greek. While IE r and | are repre- 
sented in Greek by ap, ad (pa, Aa) we find throughout op, oA when the 
liquid was followed or preceded by h;.” As an especially decisive in- 
stance Gk. Spc0 bpyevos are adduced as showing that the IE root ber- 
must be determined as beginning with };. The astounding fact is that 
Kuiper clearly sees and admits (ibid., note 4) that there “ remain some 
exceptions which cannot be explained as yet,” namely épvos and the 
verbal forms épceo Epon Epero preserved by Hesychius. In fact the number 
of forms showing the root-vowel to be e can be ad libitum increased 
from the lemma “*er- ‘set oneself in motion’ in W. P., I, pp. 136f. Nor 
can it be accepted by way of explanation that “orépruus must have been 
remodelled after éordpeca etc. (*sterh;, ef. Zorpwrac).” It rather seems 
to be the other way round since, if the laryngeal was 0;, we should 
expect *éorépoca (or perhaps, through assimilation, éorépoca), whilst if 
we start from assimilated to (a-w>0-u) it is easy to 
understand why the original aor. éorépeoa was remodelled to éorépeca; 
ef. Schwyzer, p. 752 (after Specht, K. Z., LIX [1931], pp. 106f.). I 
add here that Hom. dyxiuodov has been put in an entirely new light by 
the ingenious paper of the late Wackernagel(-Debrunner): “Das 
‘ Absolutivum’ ayxiuodov,” Museum Helveticum, I (1944), pp. 226 ff. 
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ment is simply untrue. In the epics the root *mel- ‘go, run’ 


has a complete set of verbal forms: péAAw has the aor. and perf. 
€wodov and péuBdroxa, and vice versa. However, hand in hand 
with the development of the language, this original unity of 
the verbal paradigm became disrupted, mainly—we can assert— 
on account of semantic differences which had become ever sharper 
between péAAw and éyodrov, the latter being “ perfective,” and 
rapidly becoming obsolete, at least in the living language, whilst 
the former tended to play the part of an auxiliary. 

As soon as this disruption was completed, there was no reason 
why the “defective” paradigm of péAAw should not have been 
completed by adding to it an aorist and a future, both formed in 
accordance with the new ruling pattern, that is as weak forma- 
tions. The lateness of these forms (éuéAAnoa, peAAjow) is Te- 
vealed, besides the date of their appearance which never is quite 
conclusive, by the fact that the suffix -7-, widely used in the post- 
epic period as “ enlargement ” of verbal roots,’ is attached not 
to the verbal root, but to the present stem peAd-. 

We can even advance a step further in our endeavour to ac- 
count for these new formations. There can be little doubt, in my 
opinion, that the immediate models for éuéAAynoa and peAAjow are 
to be sought in 70¢Anoa and é6eAjow which occur already in the 
Homeric epics, because in the post-epical period péAAw came to 
be restricted to the sense ‘I am going to = J want to.’ 

This new insight into the etymological relationships of péAAw 
inside Greek itself will, of course, reorientate our research also 
in the cognate languages. 

To mention first the other Classic language, Latin has the verb 
moliér which, according to the last word on the subject (Walde- 
Hofmann, Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, II, 2, 1948, 
pp. 101-2), is a denominative verb from a noun *mdlis, ulti- 
mately deriving, as *md-li-, together with mdlés,-is and podos 
‘effort, endeavour, from IE *mo- ‘sich miihen,’ cf. W. P., II, 
pp. 301-2.%° 


11 Cf. my paper “Graeca” in Egyetemes Philologiai Kézliny (Hun- 
garian Archivum Philologicum) for 1947, pp. 101 f.; Schwyzer, p. 774; 
Chantraine, B.S. L., XXVIII (1927), pp. 33f. 

12The alternative etymology, suggested by Schulze, Kl. Schriften, 
p. 438, and mildly described by Hofmann as “kaum besser,” is to be 
discarded altogether. Indeed, to derive mélés from *mogzdhes-, in order 
to connect it with uédxGos and uéyos, defies all the rules of Latin phon- 
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Without entering into a discussion of the far from evident 
relationships within this group, I only point out that the mean- 
ings given for méliér by Hofmann, namely ‘ setze mit Anstreng- 
ung in Bewegung; schaffe, unternehme; fiihre im Schilde, miihe 
mich ab’ ignore the not infrequent meaning ‘to go, move, set 
out.’ This use may be illustrated by the following passages taken 
from Livy: molientem hinc Hannibalem (XXVIII, 44), dum 
naves moliuntur a terra (XXXVII, 11). But the verb is also 
used with the transitive sense: montes sede sua moliri (IX, 3) 
‘move.’ 

It is clear that this meaning is hardly accounted for by 
positing a composite basis ‘mit Anstrengung wegschaffen.’ I 
propose, therefore, to derive mélidr from IE *mel- ‘ go, run’ as 
found in péAdw. For the formation, I refer to sdpié from IE 
*swep- ‘sleep,’ which is a causative formation with vowel-length- 
ening in the root. In the same manner, moliér (or perhaps 
earlier mélid?) was a causative, meaning ‘make go, set in 
motion.’ The “deponens” to this form, quite naturally, came 
to denote ‘to move, set out.’ The connotation of ‘ endeavour, 
exertion,’ which is undeniably perceptible in many usages of the 
verb, will be due to a process by which mélidr and mélés, being 
near in sound, came to influence one another’s meaning as well.** 

This derivation calls for, and, at the same time, provides an 
explanation of Lat. promellere. As we have seen at the beginning 
of our discussion, Boisacq had already connected it with péAAw 
on the basis of an IE *mel- ‘tarry, a view still accepted by 
W. P., II, p. 291. As, however, the mainstay of this theory, the 
existence of a Greek verb ‘ tarry,’ has been disproved, the whole 


ology; mogzdhes- could only have led to *moksthes > *mokstes and ulti- 
mately a stem-form *mostes- since -edh- always becomes -st-. The verb 
créd6é, seemingly favourable to the assumption of a development 
(-ddh- >) -edh- > -d- is on an entirely different footing as will be shown 
in a paper on the IE Mediae Aspiratae in Latin, to be published shortly 
in Archivum Linguisticum. 

18 After this had been written, I looked up the Dictionnaire Etymo- 
logique by Ernout-Meillet (2nd ed., 1939). There, s.v. mdlés, Meillet 
posits a root *mel-, with a root-formation *mél- to account for the vowel 
grade of molés, and continues: “ mélidr serait une formation de causatif- 
itératif du type de sépid.” I am glad to be in agreement on this point 
with that past master of our science, although it should be noted that 
he makes no attempt at establishing the meaning or cognates of this 
root *mel-. 
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lemma in W. P. becomes null and void, since Lat. remulcum 
(and promulcum), which had been considered by earlier philolo- 
gists, including Boisacq, as independent derivatives from this 
root *mel-, had been shown in the meantime to be Latin adjust- 
ments of Greek fupovAxds tow.’ 

The Latin word receives a quite satisfactory explanation if we 
take into consideration that several IE roots combine the two 
meanings ‘go’ and ‘carry’ whether we take their relation as 
being in the nature of basic verb/causative derivative or transi- 
tive/intransitive. Such are the well-known instances: 


IE *bher- ‘ride, rush’ in Iran. barata, Gk. déperar, Arm. ber 
‘Ertrag, Frucht; impetus, Bewegung, Lauf’ and *bher- ‘ carry’ 
in Lat. fero, Gk. dépw, etc. (see W. P., II, p. 153 and also p. 157 
s.v. 2. bher- ‘sich heftig bewegen, wallen’ together with the 
enlarged form *bhereu-). 

IE *nek- ‘go, arrive’ in Lat. nanciscor, Skt. nagati ‘ erreicht, 
erlangt,’ OIr. tanaic < *t-dnonke ‘came’ and *nek- ‘carry’ in 
qveyxov (<ne-nk-?), Slav. nesg, Balt. (Lithu.) nesu (in W. P., 
I, pp. 128-9: *enek/nek/enk/nk ‘ reichen, erreichen, erlangen’ 
und ‘ tragen’). 


Thus Lat. promellere is ‘ carry forward, carry on’; litem pro- 
mellere (Paul. Fest., 301 L) ‘ protract the law-suit, or, in the 
words of the glossator, “ promovere.” 

The original meaning is, however, attested in yet another Latin 
word which has been unexplained hitherto. I have in mind the 
word remeligo on which Festus has the following note (344 L): 
remeligines et remorae tmemorando dictae sunt a Plauto in 
Casina (804): Nam quid illae nunc tam diu intus remorantur 
remeligines?, ab Afranio in Prodito (277): remeligo a Laribus 
missa sum thanc quae cursum cohib<eam>. In a paper on the 
suffix -igd, etc., A. Ernout says of this word: “ Peut-tre dérivé 
de remeare ou d’un verbe *remellé qui serait le contraire de 
promellé” (Phalologica, 1946, p. 180). Whilst the meaning of 
remeligo is not easily grasped in the Plautine passage, the verse 
quoted from Afranius leaves hardly any doubt that it denotes 
a sort of ghost and the apposite parallel of French “ revenant ” 
points the way to the etymological interpretation: the word has 
nothing to do with remeare, as its formation would be unex- 
plainable, but stems from our root *mel- ‘ go, come,’ *remellere 
‘to come back, haunt’; remeligo is exactly ‘le revenant.’ 
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Finally, the root *mel- ‘ go’ is attested in yet another group 
of IE, namely Slavonic. In order to be able to account for Serb. 
iz-moliti ‘ hervorzeigen, etc.’ and Gk. podciv, BAwoxw, etc., W. P. 
established (II, p. 294) an IE root *mela ‘ go, that is a dis- 
syllabic heavy base apparently called for by the long reduction 
vowel w in BAdoxw and pépBdroxa. It is hardly necessary to repeat 
that these forms are more readily accounted for by an 6-enlarge- 
ment, analogous to that found, e. g., in (refpw ~) Tpwrds 
(also tpdw) discussed above. Moreover, podciv, etc. were shown 
to derive from a root *mel- and it is obvious that this accounts 
also for the Slavonic derivatives enumerated by W. P., loc. cit. 

The same general criticism applies to W. P.’s root *mel- 
‘Glied "—the fifth in the series of homonyms—established for 
the sake of Greek pédos ‘limb’ and the Celtic forms: Bret. 
mell, Corn. mal, pl. mellow ‘ Knéchel,’? Welsh cym-mal ‘ arti- 
culus, iunctura, commissura’ (to be derived from *melsad). How- 
ever, Greek peAos is nothing else than a noun derivative from 
our root *mel- ‘ go,’ a semantic development well-attested over 
the whole IE area; I only quote Goth. leipan, OE lipan ‘ go’ 
from which derive NGerm. Glied, ON lipr ‘ joint,” NE lim(b) 
and Skt. jangha, Av. zanga ‘ Knochel’ as compared with Goth. 
gaggan ‘ go,’ etc. The Old Norse word also gives the clue to the 
semantic change found in the Celtic words. 

To sum up. The Homeric usages of the verb péAAw which have 
hitherto puzzled philologists and lexicograph rs have been shown 
to derive from a primitive meaning ‘to go.’ Besides this basic 
meaning, a secondary auxiliary meaning and usage have been 
discerned, the function of which ranged from the “ immediate 
future” to a “ putative present,” the latter being a convenient 
mode, paralleled by several modern languages, of expressing 
probability or a mere supposition. 

With the original meaning of péAdAw thus established, it be- 
comes clear that this verb is nothing else than the “ defective ” 
present stem to the equally “defective ” forms EuoAov podovpar 
péeuBrwxa. In other words, Homeric Greek had a complete set 
of verbal forms from a root *mel- ‘ to go.’ However, the increas- 
ing distance between the meanings of the actio imperfecta and 
actio instans was bound to lead to the disruption of the primi- 
tive unity and this stage was reached by the early post-Homeric 
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period when the clearly secondary formations éuéAAnoa and pedA- 
Anow, built on the present stem peAA-, emerged. This bifurcation 
had the result that while »éAAw has been retained as a living 
verb down the ages, the forms €uoAov podotpa, now really “ de- 
fective,” soon became “ poetic ” words and disappeared eventually. 

The insight into the original meaning and internal relation- 
ship of the Greek root *mel- opens up a new vista as to its 
external cognates. Representatives of the same Indo-European 
root are to be found in the Latin words molior, promellere, 
remeltgo, and in several Slavonic forms. Finally, semantic paral- 
lels give reason to believe that Greek pédos, together with several 


Celtic words, contains the same root. 
OswALD SZEMERENYI. 


Lonpon. 


JUVENAL’S BOOKCASE. 


It is always interesting to try to discover what books an 
eminent writer liked best. In fact, without knowing them, it 
is impossible to understand him fully; for they were part of his 
experience, they moulded his mind, they gave him subjects to 
ponder over, forms to adapt, thoughts to assimilate, and sug- 
gestions to reject with a violence which was itself a stimulus. 
This is particularly true of the Roman poets, who preferred 
tradition to revolution, and who often thought more of literature 
than they did of life, its raw material. 

This essay will attempt to set out the favourite reading of 
the satirist Juvenal. Is it a pointless task? At first sight we 
might think so. Juvenal professes to hold that most books are 
silly or useless, that they are unreal and irrelevant, and that 
even when they are being most boldly imaginative they are 
still feeble in comparison with the horrible truths of daily life.* 
Yet, as we read him, we realize that he was not attacking 
literature as a whole, but declaring that in his own time it 
ought to concern itself more closely with life and have a social 
purpose. The great writers of the past he admired. But he felt 
that what was needed in his generation was satire.” 

Also, his poetic technique is undoubtedly very skilful. Rhythms 
varying all the way from disjointed conversation to nobly 
sustained rhetoric, bold and subtle sound-effects, brilliant epi- 
grams, unforgettable images, light jokes and formidable denun- 
ciations, a voice that can speak in nearly all tones, even those 
of pity—such an art does not grow spontaneously but is nourished 
by years of meditation on literature, and refined by emulation 
of the best and cleverest authors. Then, a good deal of his 
thought is drawn from books. He takes many illustrations from 
myth and history. He builds many arguments on philosophical 
themes, and has some acquaintance with Stoic, Cynic, and 
Epicurean doctrine. Further, he is a successful parodist, and 
no one can write parody without a fairly intimate sense of 
literary craftsmanship. And finally, a careful study of his work 


1See Juv., 1, 1-14, 52-7, 162-4; 6, 634-61; 15, 13-32. 
2 hoc potius ... campo 1, 19; 1, 51-4; 6, 634-40. 
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reveals a surprising number of deliberate imitations—reminis- 
cences of many different authors, as well as multitudinous echoes, 
often subconscious, coming from many recesses of a complex and 
richly stored memory. If, therefore, we can reconstruct Juvenal’s 
bookcase, we shall have penetrated a little further into his 
curious and powerful mind. 


First, his subject-matter. How much did he take from his 
own observation, and how much did he owe to books? Surely 
much of his work is original? His 4th and 15th satires are 
about events of his own lifetime. The ugly 2nd and 9th are on 
subjects apparently new to satire; we hear of nothing like the 
huge attack on marriage, the 6th, before his day in poetry; and 
others, such as the 3rd and 12th and 16th, would be hard to 
parallel, at least on the scale to which he develops them. Also, 
he alludes in passing to many topical events which he saw 
himself and did not copy from others: Crispinus, waving his 
sweaty fingers with their light summer-weight ring, and Eppia 
adoring her blear-eyed gladiator.’ 

Yet he owes more to earlier satirists than he might care to 
acknowledge. Persius he never names; but Persius’ second satire 
is one of the main models for his 10th.* Horace as a satirist is 
mentioned only once; but the frugal dinner in Juvenal 11, the 
attack on avarice in 14, and other disquisitions on morals owe 
much to Horace’s thought. As for Lucilius, whom he claims as 
his model, the fragments of Lucilius’ satires are usually too 
scanty to show whether Juvenal copies many themes from him 
or not.° 

His friend Martial gave him more subjects than any other 
extant poet. Again and again, if we study the two poets together, 
we can see how a neat little epigram by Martial has been taken 
over, expanded, deepened, often cleaned up and given a moral 
purpose, and at last developed into one of Juvenal’s most striking 
descriptions, sometimes into a whole satire.® Thus, satire 3, with 
its main theme: 


quid Romae faciam? mentiri nescio, 


1, 26-9; 6, 82-110. *See pp. 390-1. 

5 But note Lucilius, fragments 676-87, on the troubles of marriage: 
although no close resemblances are visible, the themes and the attitudes 
of the two poets are similar. 

* This subject, discussed in essays by Nettleship (“ Life and Poems of 
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is essentially an elaboration of Martial’s general complaints 
against the huge cruel city, of several of Martial’s epigrams such 
as III, 38, IV, 5, X, 96, and perhaps of Martial’s own departure 
for the remote and quiet Biibilis. The 5th satire, basically a 
variation on the traditional satiric topic of the horrible meal, is 
inspired by several poems of Martial, who had himself suffered 
in the same way ; while the pleasanter dinner described in Juvenal 
11 is also based on Martial.” Some of the women in Juvenal 
come from Martial’s chronique scandaleuse, as well as a certain 
number (though fewer than we might at first think) of his 
objectionable men.* One of Juvenal’s most interesting achieve- 
ments was to make serious and positive poetry out of Martial’s 
little intimations of immorality. 

Of history, Juvenal had a picturesque but superficial knowl- 
edge. He seems to have read the historians not with the aim 
of understanding the deeper causes of past events, but in order 
to find illustrations which would be dramatic, or laughable, or 
odd. Many of his references to historical figures clearly come 
from handbooks used in the rhetorical schools, such as Hyginus, 
Valerius Maximus, and Cornelius Nepos.® But he also read more 
serious historians. Gercke thought Juvenal got a good deal from 
the elder Pliny’s History; but it is absolutely lost, and philoso- 


Juvenal,” Lectures & Essays [2nd series, Oxford, 1895]) and Wilson 
(“ The literary influence of Martial upon Juvenal,” A.J.P., XIX [1898], 
pp. 193-209), has now been fully explored by Dr. R. E. Colton in a 
Columbia University dissertation, Juvenal and Martial, to which I am 
indebted for quotations and parallels. See also G. Boissier, “ Relations 
de Juvénal et de Martial,” Revue des Cours et Conférences, VII, 2 
(1899), pp. 443-51. 

7™See L. R. Shero, “ The Cena in Roman Satire,” C.P., XVIII (1923), 
pp. 126-43; Martial, III, 60, III, 82, IX, 2; Martial, V, 78, X, 48. 

8 Fabulla (Juv., 2, 68, Mart., IV, 81); Glaphyrus (Juv., 6, 77, Mart., 
IV, 5); Hamillus (Juv., 10, 224, Mart., VII, 62); Matho (Juv., 1, 32; 
7, 129; 11, 34; Mart., VII, 10, X, 46); Naevolus (Juv., 9, Mart., III, 
71, III, 95); Saufeia (Juv., 6, 320; 9, 117, Mart., III, 72). 

*The Nepos suggestion comes from W. Christ, Sitzwngsb. Miinch. 
Akad., 1897, p. 131, n. 1. It was Ribbeck who first developed the Valerius 
Maximus parallels in Der echte und der unechte Juvenal (Berlin, 1865) : 
see pp. 22-3. On Val. Maximus and Hyginus see also K. Alewell, Ueber 
das rhetorische Paradeigma (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 115-17, and F. Gauger, 
Zeitschilderung und Topik bei Juvenal (Bottrop, 1936), pp. 47-8, 63, 


71-2. 
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phers tell us that an unverifiable statement is meaningless.*° 
Gercke also suggested that he used Suetonius.‘ This is more 
difficult to believe: Suetonius is full of wonderfully vivid details, 
often driven home with a barbed and poisoned malice, which 
Juvenal would have loved to use if he had seen them. But so 
few of them appear in the satires, and the divergence between 
Juvenal’s and Suetonius’ views of emperors such as Tiberius and 
Caligula is so great that we may conclude that Juvenal made 
little, if any, use of the Caesars. 

But what about Tacitus? Juvenal and Tacitus were contem- 
poraries. Under Domitian they had both endured the torture 
of silence and the threat of death. They both loathed the 
imperial system and the corruption which it enforced on all 
but the best of citizens. Both, as Norden said, worked in the 
“ grand manner,” and both were retrospective satirists, showing 
the vileness of the present by exposing the vices and sins of the 
past.12 They had much in common, from their fundamental 
pessimism to the proud and sombre dignity of their style.** Yet 
Juvenal never mentions Tacitus by name, and sneers at one of 
his greatest public achievements.’* In his survey of contemporary 
literature he passes slightingly over history.° And once at 
least he appears to mock Tacitus’ work as a historian. In a parti- 
cularly savage account of a group of male homosexuals he 
describes a pervert using a mirror which once belonged to the 
emperor Otho and has apparently been handed down in that 
society; and then he gives ten lines of contempt and hatred to 


10 A. Gercke, Seneca-Studien (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 186 f. 

1 Gercke, op. cit., points to the story about Caligula in 1, 44, which 
he says is so obscure that it is more likely to have come out of a book 
(Suet., Gatus, 20, cf. Dio, LIX, 22, 1) than to have lived on in popular 
memory. But A. Hartmann, De inventione Juvenalis (Basel, 1908), pp. 
17-18, n. 1, remarks that many of the details Gercke believed must come 
from history-books can be more easily traced to commonplaces of the 
rhetorical schools: e.g. nigros maritos in 1, 72 and “ Quintilian,” Decl. 
mai., XV, 4, 10. 

12. Norden, in Vom Altertum zur Gegenwart (Leipzig, 19217), p. 42. 

18 See Pliny, Ep., II, 11, 17, on the lofty style of Tacitus. 

%4In 1, 49-50 Juvenal says that the impeachment of Marius Priscus 
by Pliny and Tacitus—which Pliny describes in Hp., II, 11-12 with an 
eager sense of its importance—was quite useless. 

157, 98-104. 
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Otho himself, filling them with the ludicrous antitheses that 
characterize a homosexual’s life (occidere Galbam/et curare 
cutem) and closing with a comparison of Otho to two other 
warlike queens, Semiramis and Cleopatra.** This paradox, he 
says, the paradox that a hand-mirror was part of Otho’s equip- 
ment in a civil war, ought to be brought out in the new Annals 
and the recently published History, nowis annalibus atque recenti 
/historia. Evidently he means that Tacitus’ characterization of 
Otho was too kind, made Otho too noble, concealed his basic 
corruption. The report that Galba was killed by Otho’s soldiers 
Juvenal corrects, putting the responsibility on Otho himself.** 
He mocks the will power and determination of which Otho 
boasted, and the titles he took.** Perhaps he thinks that Tacitus, 
himself an aristocrat, has a blind eye for the weaknesses of 
another aristocrat—since Juvenal is never tired of repeating 
that the Roman nobles, once strong and proud, are now grown 
weak and nasty. Certainly the passage is a sneer at Tacitus, a 
pointed and bitter sneer. 

But in later satires Juvenal introduces a number of impressive 
scenes and characters from periods in the earlier Empire which 
were described by Tacitus: Nero, Sejanus, Messalina, Latera- 
nus.’*® It seems likely that he was (however unwillingly) im- 
pressed by the vividness and vigour of Tacitus’ Annals, which 
directed his mind, as with age it turned away from the present, 
more and more towards the monstrous history of the Julio- 
Claudian house. Yet it is difficult to point to any one large 
description in Juvenal and say that it came from Tacitus— 
whether because the parallel parts of the Annals are lost, or 
because Juvenal deliberately chose scenes which Tacitus had 


162, 99-109. On the passage see J. Diirr, Die zeitgeschichtlichen 
Beziehungen in den Satiren Juvenals (Cannstatt, 1902), p. 9, n. 24. 

17 Juv., 2, 104: summi ducis est occidere Galbam; contrast Tac., Hist., 
I, 41. 

18 Contrast constantia in Juv., 2, 105 with Tac., Hist., II, 47: “nee diu 
moremur, ego incolumitatem uestram, wos constantiam meam ” ; summus 
dux, summus ciuis in Juv., 2, 104-5 with Tac., Hist., II, 47: “ alii diutius 
imperium tenuerint, nemo tam fortiter reliquerit.” 

19 Nero, 8, 211-30; Sejanus, 10, 56-107; Messalina, 6, 115-32; Late- 
ranus, 8, 146-82. 
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omitted. The latter is probable, but while Tacitus’ books are 
incomplete it cannot be proved.”° 

In philosophy, Juvenal said he had read no books.** But this 
is an exaggeration. He began, apparently, with a very thin and 
sketchy knowledge of philosophical systems, but learnt a number 
of Stoic doctrines, and towards the end of his life became more 
and more firmly converted to Epicureanism.*? It was the 
Epicurean mode of life which he came to follow, and his attitude 
to pleasure and pain and ambition was fundamentally Epicurean. 
Much of his philosophical material came from sources now 
impossible to trace-—popular lectures, the poems of his contem- 
poraries, lost handbooks. But the extant author whom he surely 
read was Seneca: not to study him and follow or refute his 
arguments, but (as with Tacitus) to extract striking ideas and 
vivid phrases. Again and again we find that Juvenal will adapt 
a sentence or two from Seneca, and then break away from 
Seneca’s argument to draw a different conclusion.”* Still, there 
are a number of striking resemblances which prove either that 
Juvenal read Seneca with an alert but skipping eye, or that he 
was fami}:ar with the philosophical commonplaces which Seneca 
put so crisply. Here are two from a long list: 


hic ultra uires habitus nitor, hic aliquid plus 

quam satis est interdum aliena sumitur arca. 
commune id uitium est, hic uiuimus ambitiosa 
paupertate omnes. quid te moror? omnia Romae 

cum pretio. J., 3, 180-4 


nos sine duce erramus et dicimus, “non ego ambitiosus 


20 For further discussion of Juvenal’s debt to Tacitus see Diirr, cited 
in n.16; Gercke, cited in n.10; and F. Wolffgramm, Rubellius Plautus 
und seine Beurtheilung bei T. und J. (Prenzlau, 1871). Gercke thought 
Juvenal got the mirror from Pliny’s history A fine Aufidii Bassi; the 
scholiast mentions Cornelius (Tacitus) and Pompeius Planta. 


21.13, 120-3. 
*2 Details of this argument in G. Highet, “ The philosophy of Juvenal ” 


(7.A.P.A., LXXX [1949], pp. 254-70). 

28 Contrast Juv., 1, 22-80 and De Ira, II, 7-9; Juv., 10, 28-53 and De 
Ira, II, 10,5; Juv., 10, 188-288 and Ep., 96, 2-3; 99, 10-11; 107, 6-7; Juv., 
1, 135-41 and Ep., 94, 69-70; Juv., 1, 87-88 and 147-9 and Ep., 97, 1. 
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sum, sed nemo aliter Romae potest uiuere. non ego sump- 


tuosus sum, sed urbs ipsa magnas impensas exigit.” 
Sen., Ep., 50, 3 


cantabit uacuus coram latrone uiator. J., 10, 22 


nudum latro transmittit: etiam in obsessa ula 
pauperi pax est. Sen., Hp., 14, 9 


Besides these, there is reason to believe that some of the argu- 
ments and several vivid illustrations of the 6th satire, against 
women, come from a jost work by Seneca On Marriage.** 

Turn now to style. Here Juvenal uses the work of his predeces- 
sors in four different ways. 

The first of these is parody. He is a skilled and dangerous 
parodist. Since he thinks that satire is real and natural, he 
takes most pleasure in parodying the grand style and mocking 
famous passages from epic poetry. The poor man whose apart- 
ment-house is burning beneath him is compared to Aeneas caught 
in the conflagration of Troy—by one word only, the name of 
Aeneas’ neighbour. Vergil (Aen., II, 311-12) says: 


iam proximus ardet 
Vcalegon 


and Juvenal (3, 198-9) makes it: 


iam poscit aquam, iam friuola transfert 
Vealegon. 


The nervous lawyer appearing in one of the lowest types of 
case, a slave’s claim to citizenship, is likened to Ajax claiming 
the arms of Achilles. Ovid begins book thirteen of the Meta- 
morphoses with his speech: 


consedere duces, et uolgi stante corona 
surgit ad hos clipei dominus septemplicis Aiax. 


Juvenal compresses it into one line, followed by a delightful 
onomatopoeia (7, 115-17) : 


*4For further discussions of Juvenal and Seneca, see F. Bock, Ari- 
stoteles Theophrastus Seneca de matrimonio (Leipziger Studien, XIX 
[1899], pp. 46f.); F. Gauger, Zeitschilderung und Topik bei Juvenal 
(Bottrop, 1936) ; C. Schneider, Juvenal und Seneca (Wiirzburg, 1930) ; 
R. Schuetze, Juvenalis ethicus (Greifswald, 1905). 
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consedere duces, surgis tu pallidus Aiax, 
dicturus dubia pro libertate bubulco 
iudice. 

Cicero in one of his greatest speeches defied Antony in a 
nobly cadenced sentence: contempsi Catilinaé gladids, non pérti- 
méscam tuds (Phil., II, 118). After quoting one of the worst 
lines of Cicero’s poetry, Juvenal adds (10, 123-4) : 


Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
omnia dixisset. 


He has many more parodies, equally amusing. Perhaps the main 
body of his 4th satire comes under this head. It tells, in lan- 
guage and rhythms which are often mock-heroic,”* of a council 
called by Domitian to discuss the best way to cook a giant turbot; 
it lists and describes the eleven councillors as they arrive. The 
Renaissance editor Valla, who had access to a set of scholia 
now lost, here quotes four lines from “a poem by Statius on the 
German war conducted by Domitian ”: 


lumina; Nestorei mitis prudentia Crispi, 

et Fabius Veiento (potentem signat utrumque 
purpura, ter memores implerunt nomina fastos), 
et prope Caesareae confinis Acilius aulae. 


Crispus, Fabius Veiento, and Acilius are three of the ministers 
in Juvenal’s satire, and they are described in terms closely 
similar: 

uenit et Crispi iucunda senectus ... 


proximus eiusdem properabat Acilius aeui .. . 
et cum mortifero prudens Veiento Catullo... 


Perhaps the blind Catullus was described by Statius in the 
clause ending with lumina. We know nothing more of the piece, 
but this resemblance is close enough to make it probable that 
Juvenal’s entire satire was a mock-heroic gibe at an epyllion in 
which Statius glorified the emperor and flattered his chief 


satellites.?° 


25E.g. 4, 34-6, 45-6, 60-1, 65, 130-5. On the subject of serious and 
parodic grandeur in Juvenal there is a valuable treatise by I. G. Scott, 
The Grand Style in the Satires of Juvenal (Northampton, Mass., 1927), 


to which I am much indebted. 
26 Surely dua magnus in 145 is a scornful allusion to the title of 
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Sometimes Juvenal uses the thoughts and phrasing of his 
predecessors with no intention of mockery, but merely to recall 
an idea or a description which had already been so well put that 
it could scarcely be bettered. Usually he quotes a few words, but 
rewrites the passage so that it blends with his own style and is 
not set off, as it were, by quotation marks. For instance, in the 
8th satire, on true and false nobility, he is contrasting the noble 
scoundrel Catiline with the patriotic Cicero. What, he asks 
(8, 231 f.), could be loftier than the descent of you, Catiline, 
and your accomplice Cethegus ? 


arma tamen uos 
nocturna et flammas domibus templisque paratis... 
sed wigilat consul uexillaque uestra coercet. 


This is an allusion to Cicero’s first denunciation of Catiline, in 
which (I, 8-9) he shouts “Recognosce tamen noctem illam 
superiorem; iam intelleges multo me wgilare acrius . . .: 
discripsisti urbis partis ad incendia. .. .” This type of allusion 
could be called reminiscence. 

Again, when saying good-bye to his friend Umbricius, Juvenal 
turns with him into the grove of Egeria, which like Rome itself 
has been spoilt by artificial luxury (3, 17-20): 


in uallem Egeriae descendimus et speluncas 
dissimiles ueris. quanto praesentius esset 
numen aquis, uiridi si margime cluderet undas 
herba, nec ingenuum uiolarent marmora tofum! 


Here he is recalling Ovid’s graceful description of the woodland 


Domitian, magnus dux, used by Stat., Silu., ITI, 1, 62. Elsewhere in 
Juvenal the most notable parodies are these: 

1,25 and 10, 226 ~ Verg., Buc., I, 28; 1,43 ~ Hom., Il., III, 33-5 and 
Verg., Aen., II, 379-80; 1, 81-4 ~ Ov., Met., 1, 260-1, 381, 400-2; 2, 12 ~ 
Hor., Carm., II, 1, 23-4; 2, 77 ~ Cat., 103, 2 and Lucan, B.C., I, 146; 2, 
99-100 ~ Verg., Aen., III, 286 and XII, 94; 2, 149-51 ~ Prop., IV, 7, 1 
and Verg., Aen., VI, 296, 302-3; 3, 250 and 7, 213 ~ Verg., Buc., II, 65; 
5, 137-9 ~ Verg., Aen., IV, 328-30; 5, 142-3 ~ Verg., Aen., XII, 475; 6, 8 
~Cat., 3,18; 6,43 ~Verg., Georg., III, 188; 6,177 ~ Verg., Aen., VIII, 
42-8; 6, 238 ~ Lucan, B.C., VI, 424; 6, 559 ~ Lucan, B.C., IX, 190; 9, 
37 ~ Hom., Od., XVI, 294; 9, 69 ~ Verg., Aen., I, 207; 9, 102 ~ Verg., 
Buc., II, 69; 10, 178 ~Ov., Met., I, 264; 10, 230-2~Hom., Jl., IX, 
323-4; 12, 110 ~Verg., Aen., X, 427 and 737; 14, 213-14~ Ov., Met., 
XV, 855-6. 
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spring of Gargaphie, which Diana and her nymphs loved, as 
Egeria once loved this spot now ruined by extravagance and 
avarice; and, by recalling it, he emphasizes the contrast (Ov., 
Met., III, 155-62) : 


uallis erat piceis et acuta densa cupressu... 
cuius in extremo est antrum nemorale recessu, 
arte laboratum nulla: simulauerat artem 
ingenio natura suo. nam pumice uiuo 

et leuibus tofis natiwum duxerat arcum. 

fons sonat a dextra, tenui perlucidus unda, 
margine gramineo patulos incinctus hiatus. 


In such passages Juvenal probably expects some at least of 
his readers to pick up the reminiscence and to hear not only his 
own voice but the voice of the master whom he has recalled. But 
there is a third type of borrowing, which is less easy to detect. 
Sometimes one poet expresses a certain thought so gracefully 
or so pungently that a successor is haunted by the cadence, and 
finally copies the words and the rhythms in a slightly different 
context. The Greek and Roman poets evidently did not think 
this was plagiarism, provided the copyist did not borrow exten- 
sively and did not use his borrowings in exactly the same kind 
of poem. Sometimes, as when Vergil quoted Lucretius and 
Varius and Gallus, and Vergil’s admirers quoted him, it was 
intended as a compliment. Sometimes, as when we use phrases 
from famous writers in daily speech (e. g. Shakespeare’s “ fore- 
gone conclusion” and Churchill’s “iron curtain”), it is a 
tribute to the power of the phrase, which has detached itself 
from its author and become public property. Sometimes it is 
the inevitable result of close study, as when Strauss and Schoén- 
berg in their early works use Wagner’s chords, rhythms, and 
orchestration. This could be called, with no injurious overtones, 
imitation. 

For instance, Lucan in a famous passage describes the prodi- 
gies that preceded Caesar’s advance. There were omens and 
prophecies (I, 566-7) : 

crinemque rotantes 
sanguineum populis ulularunt tristia Galli. 


Four of these words appear in Juvenal (6, 315-17) : 
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cornu pariter uinoque feruntur 
attonitae crinemque rotant ululantque Priapi 
maenades. 


The context of course is different—and yet is it so different? 
Lucan is evoking the antics of a group of frenzied oriental 
dervishes, Juvenal the madness of a group of drunken Roman 
women worshipping the Good Goddess: in both there is the same 
atmosphere of frenzy, of sexual perversion, yes, and of the 
impending doom of Rome. 

Again, Juvenal makes at least one quotation from Lucilius 
which fits fairly neatly into his verse, and which we should 
never have recognized if the scholiast had not told us. The 
tyrant is dead, he cries (10, 65-6) : 


pone domi laurus, duc in Capitolia magnum 
cretatumque bouem. Seianus ducitur unco. 


At most, we might have remarked the repetition duc... 
ducitur ; but it is the scholiast who says “ ut Lucilius, 


cretatumque bouem duc[it] ad Capitolia magnum.” 77 


This is fragment 1145 in Marx’s collection, but its context in 
Lucilius is lost, so that we cannot tell how Juvenal has altered 
the line apart from rearranging it metrically. The history of 
Roman satire would be a great deal clearer if we had even one 
book of Lucilius. 

One further example. Here the resemblance is so tenuous 
that it may scarcely have been felt by Juvenal himself. Horace 
criticizes Lucilius for carelessness. Might it not, he says in 
Serm., I, 10, 56-9, have been Lucilius’ own character and the 
character of his subject that kept him from writing smoothly ? 


quid uetat et nosmet, Lucili scripta legentes, 
quaerere num illius, num rerum dura negarit 
uersiculos natura magis factos et euntes 
mollius ? 


Juvenal sets out to tell us why he follows Lucilius. Rome, he 
cries, is so full of horrible and unnatural sights that he must 
write satire, he has no choice, he cannot sleep for thinking of 


*7 duc for ducit Miiller; magnum for magna Wessner. 
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them; and then, in an imitation emphasized by the context, he 
says (1, 79): 


si natura negat, facit indignatio uersum. 


Sometimes these resemblances are made more cogent by strong 
similarity of thought, together with one or two memorable words, 
as when Lucan (B.C., VII, 404-5) speaks of the degenerate 
metropolis 


nulloque frequentem 
ciue suo Romam sed mundi faece repletam, 


and Juvenal protests (3, 60-1) : 


non possum ferre, Quirites, 
Graecam urbem—quamuis quota portio faecis Achaei? 


Sometimes we are helped in interpreting a difficult passage 
when we see that the author was not being intentionally obscure, 
but was merely adapting a phrase he took from a favourite writer. 
How many modern printers have tried to correct the last word in 
a sentence like “the best of all these proposals are only such 
stuff as dreams are made on,” without knowing that it closed a 
concealed quotation from The Tempest? There are several 
passages like this in Juvenal. For instance, he warns the poor 
client Trebius that the only way to become a real friend of his 
patron is to be childless, so that the patron can expect to be 
remembered in his will. Then (a little inconsistently) he goes 
on to say (5, 141) “ but since you are poor now, it doesn’t matter 
if you have triplets .. .” 


sed tua nune Mycale pariat licet ... 


The commentators have wondered why the wife should be 
called by this odd name Mycale. The scholiast read Migale, and 
says nomen mulieris: ex ipsa cottione etymologia, which means 
that he did not know, and guessed at a rather improbable deriva- 
tion from 

Ruperti was led by this guess to think that Mycale must be 
the name of a mistress, so that the children were illegitimate 
and could not affect the patron’s chances in the will. Weidner 
said Mycale was a comic name for a wife, and meant Schnéuz- 
chen, Nosy, presumably deriving it from pvéa, a far-fetched idea. 
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Friedlander followed Buecheler and Lenel (apparently a legal 
expert), who followed Ruperti. Duff in one of his usual sensible 
notes disproved Ruperti’s suggestion, but still could not explain 
the fertile lady’s name, except by saying that she might be a 
freedwoman. Dunbabin (C.R., XXXIX [1925], p. 112) sug- 
gested that she might be a Jewess, and implied that her name was 
a variation of that borne by Saul’s daughter, Michal. 

However, Juvenal was not so subtle as some of these inter- 
pretations make him, and in particular he was not very subtle 
at names. Many of the names Horace uses in his satiric writings 
have ironic or wounding meanings: few of Juvenal’s names have 
any concealed meaning at all. Mycale is (as Duff saw) the 
client’s wife. He is poor and ignoble, so she does not bear an 
aristocratic name like Cornelia. But why should she be called 
Mycale? Because she is fertile, and because Juvenal (perhaps 
unconsciously) is recalling one of his favourite passages in Ovid, 
the fight of the Centaurs and Lapithae (Met., XII, 210f., ef. 
Juvenal, 1, 11), and from it the phrase (XII, 263) 


mater erat Mycale. 


Mycale here is only one of several women whom Juvenal has 
named after figures from his best-liked poem: Cyane (8, 162 
~ Ov., Met., V, 409), Psecas (6, 491 ~ Ov., Met., III, 172), 
and Phiale (10, 238 ~ Ov., Meé., III, 172). 

Now and then these imitations are not taken from one single 
passage, but blended from two or more. To mock the ambition 
of Alexander, Juvenal says (10, 168-9): 


unus Pellaeo iuueni non sufficit orbis, 
aestuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 


which is a composite of Lucan on Caesar (B.C., X, 456, cf. V, 
356) : 
hic cui Romani spatium non sufficit orbis, 


and Lucan on the civil war (B.C., VI, 63): 
aestuat angusta rabies ciuilis harena, 
with a hint from Lucan on Alexander (B.C., III, 233-4) : 


hic ubi Pellaeus post Tethyos aequora ductor 
constitit, et magno uinci se fassus ab orbe est. 
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Similarly, to describe the Egyptians sailing in their clay boats 
(15, 127-8), 


paruula fictilibus solitum dare wela phaselis 
et breuibus pictae remis incumbere testae, 


Juvenal combines Vergil’s (Georg., IV, 289) 

et circum pictis uehitur sua rura phaselis 
and Ovid’s (Met., III, 639) 

meque iubent pictae dare uela carinae. 


Often we come upon a passage in which Juvenal has used only 
two or three words which coincide with a phrase in one of his 
favourite authors. Although these may be interesting and dis- 
tinctive, they are scarcely enough as they stand to convince us 
that they are a deliberate quotation. The two poets might have 
written the same phrase by sheer coincidence—although, if one 
lived two generations after the other and knew his predecessor’s 
work well, the chance of sheer coincidence is much reduced. Or 
Juvenal may have had them floating vaguely in his mind, as 
we all have fragments of music and wandering phrases, and so 
he may have used them with no clear consciousness of their 
source. But then we find that, in another poem, Juvenal has 
introduced another phrase from the same passage of the same 
author. For example, Horace says to Maecenas, in his whimsical 
first letter (Hp., I, 1, 101-4), 

insanire putas sollemnia me neque rides, 


nec medici credis nec curatoris egere 
a praetore dati, rerum tutela mearum 


cum sis. 


In his 14th satire (112) Juvenal says that a greedy miser is 
praised 


tamquam parcus homo et rerum tutela suarum. 


A coincidence? Possibly, but look on to line 288 of the same 
satire, where Juvenal says that a greedy miser is crazy: 


curatoris eget qui nauem mercibus implet. 


We can scarcely believe that a poet would twice in one poem 


| 
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accidentally hit on phrases used in one single sentence by one 
of his most distinguished predecessors: the chances are enor- 
mously against it. If we agree that he knew and remembered the 
poem we shall be prepared to admit other fainter echoes of the 
same poem as imitations, such as (5, 1) 


si te propositi nondum pudet atque eadem est mens, 
from Hor., Hp., I, 1, 4: 
non eadem est aetas, non mens.”® 


Here, for convenience, is a list of the most striking such 
verbal imitations in Juvenal. (Many of the references come from 
the parallels given in Friedlinder’s edition, but they have been 
revised to suit the definition set out on p. 378 above, uncertain 
and improbable parallels cut out, and others added.) 


Juvenal 1: 46-7 ~Sen., Ben., IV, 27, 5 
73. —~Sen., Oed., 879 
79 —~Hor., Serm., I, 10, 57-8 
143 m~Hor., Ep., I, 6, 61 and Pers., 3, 98 
168 m~Ter., Andr., 126 and Lucan, B.C., I, 173. 
Juvenal 2: 25 mLuer., III, 842 
37 Cic., Phil., V, 8 
51-2 ~Hor., Serm., I, 9, 39 
72-4 ~Ov., Fast., I, 207 
125 ~Mart., VI, 21, 9 
155 ~Lucan, B.C., IT, 46. 
Juvenal 3: 30 ™~Ov., Met., XI, 314-15 
35 — Mart., III, 95, 7 
41 m—Mart., III, 38, 13 
72 ~Luean, B.C., VII, 579 
91 ~Mart., XIII, 64, 1 
100-1 ~ Lucr., I, 919 and II, 976 
121-2 ~ Lucan, B.C., I, 290-1 
130 mHor., Serm., II, 6, 24 
190-2 ~ (7?) Hor., Carm., III, 4, 22-3 
196 —~Lucan, B.C., I, 494-5 
254-6 ~Sen., Ep., 90, 9 
279-80 ~ (7?) Sen., Trang. An., II, 12 
290 —~Mart., I, 53, 12. 
Juvenal 4: 74-5 ~Ov., Met., II, 775 
93 ~Lucan, B.C., X, 55 
117. —~ Mart., II, 19, 3. 
Juvenal 5: 10 M~Ov., Met., VIII, 791 
12 ~Verg., Aen., I, 708 
57 —~Hor., Carm., IV, 7, 15 
94-6 ~Sen., Ep., 89, 22 
107 —~Hor., Serm., I, 1, 22 
113. Mart., IX, 2, 1 


28 Another of these double coincidences is Lucan, VIII, 542-4 with hos 
animos in Juv., 1, 89 and barbara turba in Juv., 15, 46. 
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Juvenal 6: 


Juvenal 7: 


Juvenal 8: 


Juvenal 9: 


Juvenal 10: 


Juvenal 11: 


Juvenal 12: 


Juvenal 13: 


Juvenal 14: 
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147 —~Mart., I, 20, 4 
162 —~ Mart., I, 92, 9. 
m~Luer., V, 907 
12 ~Verg., Aen., VIII, 315 
146 ~(?) Petr., 81,1 
207-8 ~(?) Hor., Carm., II, 5, 1 
272-5 ~Ov., A.A., III, 291-2 and 677 
306 ~ Ov., A.A., II, 222 
406 ~Ov., Am., II, 8, 28 
556 —~Hor., Carm., III, 29, 29-30 
634-6 ~ Verg., Buc., VIII, 10 
together with imitations of Seneca, De matrimonio. 
8 ~Mart., II, 44, 9 and IX, 84, 3 
20-1 ~Stat., Silu., V, 2, 125 
27 — Mart., IX, 73, 9 
130 —~ Mart., II, 40,7 
145 m~ Petr., 83, 10 
190-1 ~Hor., Serm., I, 3, 124-5. 
1-9 ~Sen., Ep., 44, 5 
145 —~Mart., XIV, 128, 1 
161 ~Mart., X, 10, 5 
218 ~Lucan, B.C., ITI, 135-6 
235 —~Mart., X, 25, 5 
270 ~Verg., Aen., III, 234 and VIII, 535. 
32 —~ Manilius, IV, 14 
89  Lucilius, fr. 1337. 
50 m~Hor., Ep., II, 1, 244 
188 —~Verg., Aen., III, 85 
196-7 —~ Ov., Am., II, 10, 7 
202 —Mart., XIII, 17, 1 
268 ~Verg., Aen., V, 481 
297-8 ~Ov., Her., XV, 290 
299 ~Ov., Am., IT, 4, 15. 
38 ~Hor., Ep., I, 4, 11 
82 ~Ov., Met., VIII, 648 
116 m~Lucan, B. C., IX, 519 
121-2 ~ Cic., Acad., fr. 11 Miiller 
203 —~Mart., X, 12, 7. 
83 ~Ov., Met., XV, 677 
110 ~Verg., Aen., X, 427 and 737 
125 m~Hor., Epod., 15, 17-18 
130 ~Cic., Lael., 52. 
193 m~Luer., III, 1018-19 and Verg., Aen., I, 604 and 
Ov., Met., VIII, 531 
239 ~Hor., Ep., I, 10, 24. 
25 ~Hor., Ep., I, 2, 42 
45 ~Ov., Met., XV, 587 
69 ~Ov., Trist., II, 110 
111-12 ~ Hor., Serm., I, 3, 49 


112 & 288 ~ Hor., Ep., I, 1, 102-3 


Juvenal 15: 


133. Mart., XIII, 18, 1 
139 ~(?) Ov., Fast., I, 211 
188 ~Verg., Aen., V, 83 
214 ~Ov., Met., XV, 856 
215 ~Verg., Georg., II, 363 
218 ~Ov., Am., I, 10, 37 
250 m~Ov., Met., VIII, 71. 
34 ~Ov., Rem. Am., 101 
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46 -~ Lucan, B.C., VIII, 542-4 

86 ~Ov., Met., X, 305-7 

146-7 ~ Ov., Met., I, 84-6. 
Juvenal 16: 54-6 ~Hor., Serm., II, 5, 57 f. 

We have looked at three different ways in which Juvenal uses 
the work of writers whom he admires: parody, reminiscence, 
and imitation. But there can scarcely be sharp distinctions 
between these methods of borrowing, and the last of the three 
shades off into something approaching unconscious recall, or 
chance parallelism. Most often, when we find that Juvenal 
uses a few words which appear in an earlier poet, we see that 
there is no cogent resemblance in the contexts, and that the 
words form a neat metrical unit which, divorced from meaning, 
might well have occurred to several authors independently, And 
often we find that such a metrical unit—one foot, si wacat; a 
foot and a half, inque uwicem; or a hexameter ending, pectora 
palmis—has been used by several different authors in different 
contexts. There is an admirable essay on this by C. Hosius, De 
imitatione scriptorum Romanorum imprimis Lucani (Greifswald, 
1907), who points out that it is natural (for example) that 
Bootes should appear at the end of a hexameter line, and equally 
natural that it should then be preceded by a third-declension 
ablative singular (are Bootes, Val. Fl., VII, 457) or a neuter 
plural (plaustra Bootae, Lucan, B.C., II, 722; serraca Bootae, 
Juv., 5, 23). Or again, if a poet mentions a spider, aranea, her 
name is bound to suggest tela as a following spondee (Cat., 68, 
49; Ov., Met., VI, 145; Mart., VIII, 33, 15; Juv., 14,61). Just 
now and then we can trace how an interesting phrase has been 
apparently coined by one poet, improved by another, parodied 
by a third, and revitalized by a fourth: for instance— 


ueteris uestigia poenae (Cat., 64, 295) 
ueteris uestigia flammae (Verg., Aen., IV, 23) 
ueteris uestigia pugnae (Ov., Am., ITI, 8, 19) 
Pudicitiae ueteris uestigia (Juv., 6, 14). 


But clichés like proelia miscent and quid referam? became part 
of the general rolling stock of poetry, so that it would be point- 
less to trace them from one author to another. 

There are dozens of these parallelisms in Juvenal’s satires. 
They are scarcely more than echoes. Some are quite faint: for 
instance, nouwissimus exit applied to the morning star in Ov., 


4 
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Met., II, 115 and XI, 296 and to the bankrupt knight’s gold 
ring in Juv., 11, 42. Others are strong and surprising, like 
manantia fletu in Catullus, 101, 9 and Juvenal, 15, 136. Others 
again are very doubtful, like dewia rura in Juvenal, 14, 75 and 
Prop., II, 19, 2 and Ov., Met., I, 676 and Ov., Fast., II, 369. 
At this point, the search for sources becomes meaningless—or 
indeed before it, in the work of a boldly original poet like 
Juvenal. Since so many of his finest lines are all his own, we 
need not look too far for the origins of his more ordinary remarks. 
Deliberate borrowing, as in his parodies, his reminiscences, and 
his imitations, is part of his poetic purpose, and is therefore 
important in assessing his competence as a writer; but the echoes 
in his work are simply chords of the rich resonance of Roman 
poetry. 


Now we are in a better position to name Juvenal’s favourite 
authors. First comes his friend, the master of miniature, the 
versatile little Spaniard Martial. Apparently Martial did not 
think of Juvenal as a productive author, only as someone “ in- 
terested in literature ”; °° and certainly he had come to the end 
of his career in Rome and gone back to Spain before Juvenal 
published any of his extant poems—although some of the satires 
were based on much earlier experiences. But the two men knew 
some of the same people, they had lived the same kind of life, 
they both enjoyed sharp-edged and keen-pointed witticisms, they 
had a similar taste for slang and conversational jokes (though 
Juvenal avoided most of the dirty words that Martial enjoyed), 
and both were fundamentally pessimistic about the standards 
and the future of Rome. Juvenal knew Martial’s works book by 
book, and studied them with care.*° From Martial he took jokes, 
such as Claudius’ mushroom; *! neat metrical patterns such as 
moueat fastidia;** odd words, like wardaicus and umbella; * 


2° Facunde ... Iuuenalis, Mart., VII, 91, 1. 

8°It is inexplicable that Friedlander, who knew both poets so well, 
should have written, “ Ihre Uebereinstimmung in Worten und Wendungen 
ist grdésstenteils zufallig und natiirlich: eine absichtliche Beziehung 
méchte ich nur bei Iuvenal 5, 147 auf Martial I, 20, 4 annehmen” 
(“ Jahresbericht itiber die Litt. des Iuvenal 1886-91” in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht, LXXII [1892], p. 191). 

31 Juv., 5, 147-8 ~ Mart., I, 20, 4. 

82 Juv., 10, 202 and Mart., XIII, 17, 1. 

88 Juv., 16, 13 and Mart., IV, 4, 5; Juv., 9, 50 and Mart., XI, 73, 6. 
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personalities, or at least names, such as Chione and Matho; * 
many subjects of complaint and derision; the observant eye and 
the open notebook, which he used in the earlier satires, but which 
gradually closed as he grew older; a feeling of empathy with the 
rich busy corrupt fascinating metropolis; and the art of cutting 
epigrams as sharp, as bright, and as hard as diamonds. The arts 
of satire and epigram are clearly akin. They differ chiefly in 
length and in purpose. Just as Martial marks the culmination 
of the Roman epigram, so Juvenal marks the culmination of 
Roman satire; and some at least of Juvenal’s best work would 
have been impossible without Martial. 

Next comes Ovid, of whose poems there are at least fifty 
adaptations in Juvenal, and probably ten or twenty more. About 
half of these come from the Metamorphoses, and a surprisingly 
large number from the Amores. Probably Juvenal read Ovid at 
school. Even so, it strikes us as a little odd that Ovid, who 
loved women, irresponsible debauchery, and mythological learn- 
ing, should have appealed to Juvenal, who hated all three. How- 
ever, Ovid is such a skilful writer, so constantly interesting, witty, 
various, and lively, that he has charmed many men who might 
seem quite unsympathetic to him: Milton and Montaigne, 
Wordsworth and Macaulay. What Juvenal admired most in him 
was his craftsmanship with words. The myths Juvenal despised 
and parodied; the apples of love had turned sour in his mouth; 
but Ovid’s graceful verse, as smooth as conversation and as 
melodious as a flute, haunted him, and partially created his 
poetic technique. 

Third is Vergil. Practically every Roman author who lived 
after Vergil knew much of his poetry by heart. Seneca is full 
of Vergilian quotations. Ovid and Lucan had to make great 
efforts to rival Vergil without imitating him. His poems had 
much of the authority possessed in the nineteenth century by the 
Bible, and all the pervasive charm of Shakespeare. Juvenal 
recalls him in his satires at least fifty times, and must have 
known some of his poems very intimately indeed. For instance, 
in listing the different parts of the Greek world which send 


4 Juv., 3, 136 and Mart., I, 34, 7, etc.; Juv., I, 32; 7, 129; 11, 34, and 
Mart., VII, 10, 3-4, X, 46. 
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Rome greedy immigrants, he says (3, 69-70) that one man 
comes from Sicyon, another from Amydon, 


hic Andro, ille Samo, hic Trallibus aut Alabandis. .. . 


Notice the gap in the verse at Samo//hic. Why does Juvenal do 
that? Because he has the first page of the Aeneid at the back of 
his mind. There (I, 15-17) Vergil speaks of Carthage as the 
city 

quam Iuno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 


posthabita coluisse Samo.// hic illius arma 
hic currus fuit.... 


That allusion, too slight to be called parody, perhaps too tenuous 
to be deliberate, shows a close knowledge of the author Juvenal 
himself says he loved.*® 

The other school author was Horace.** He was also one of 
Juvenal’s predecessors in the field of satire. Temperamentally 
they were not sympathetic. Juvenal could not admire the friend 
of Octavian, the protégé of Maecenas.*? He thought that folly 
was vice and sin was damnable, while Horace thought most vices 
were merely follies and most sins excusable. Juvenal hit hard, 
Horace teased and tickled. Lucilius (whom Horace mocked a 
little) was the chief model claimed by Juvenal, who speaks 
of Horace’s satires only once, in a periphrasis.** And the peculiar 
style which Horace developed in his hexameter poems, that very 
light, chatty running metre with many little words and jolty 
rhythms and casual unpoetic verse-endings, is markedly different 
from the heavier, more sonorous, more energetic style of Juvenal. 
Still, Horace was a skilful poet. His phrases stick in the mind. 


*5 Juv., 11, 180-2. Cf. 7, 233-6 for an exaggeration which shows how 
eagerly and closely Vergil was studied. On this subject see also 
J. Gehlen, De Iuvenale Vergilii imitatore (Géttingen, 1886), who finds 
that Juvenal copies Vergil much more in his early books than towards 
the end of his career. Gehlen wildly exaggerates scanty resemblances 
such as Juv., 10, 310 and Verg., Buc., II, 17, but he is good on the 
persistence of echoes such as Verg., Aen., I, 708 in Juv., 5, 12. 

86 Juv., 7, 226-7. The two are coupled again in 7, 56-71. 

87 On Octavian, see Juv., 5, 3-4; 8, 241-3; on the supine Maecenas, 1, 66 
and 12, 39, with only one meagre compliment in 7, 94. 
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Juvenal was bound to admire him as a craftsman, and quotes 
or echoes him at least forty times.*® 

These four were the poets he knew best. Next to them comes 
a small group of authors whom he apparently read less thorough- 
ly, with an eye for bold pictures or striking phrases. Homer he 
says he admired.*° In 9, 37 he produced a wicked parody of him, 
and he has eight or ten allusions, all rather obvious, to characters 
and incidents in the epics. There is no clear evidence that he 
knew any other Greek author. If this is true, it means that the 
bilingualism of the Golden Age of Roman literature was dis- 
appearing by Juvenal’s time. He would not (like Horace) pack 
Plato next to Menander for vacation reading; he would not (like 
Persius) study Greek philosophers, or (like Martial) borrow 
effects from Greek poets. In this he looks forward to Augustine ** 
rather than back to Horace and Vergil. Anyhow, he loathed 
Greece and the Greeks. 

Cicero he respected personally, as a lover of freedom, a patriot, 
and a middle-class man from a country town like himself, who 
saw through the corrupt noblemen.*? His tribute to Cicero in 
8, 231-44 seems more genuine than his gibes at Cicero’s poetry 
and ambition in 10, 114-26. From the Tusculan Discussions and 
other philosophical treatises of Cicero Juvenal apparently took 
some arguments, and he alludes six or eight times to his 
speeches.** 

Although he never mentions Persius, and although his style, 
bold and expansive, differs widely from Persius’ constricted, 
distorted wit, Juvenal apparently knew and occasionally imitated 


39 See further H. Berning, Dissertatio de satirica poesi Q. Horatt 
Flacci collata cum satirica poesi D. Junii Juvenalis (Recklingshausen, 
1843) ; P. Schwartz, De Juvenale Horatii imitatore (Halle, 1882). 

4°11, 180-2. 

41 Aug., Conf., I, 13, 20; 14, 23. 

42 According to one theory, Juvenal himself at the outset of his career 
had been a municipalis eques like Cicero (8, 238). 

*8Tt is as usual difficult to determine whether these are real and 
conscious parallels. For instance, when Juvenal makes a hypocrite cry 
“ubi nunc lex Iulia?” (2, 37), is he thinking of “ wbi lex Caecilia et 
Didia?” in Cic., Phil., V, 8? For more on this subject see H. F. Rebert, 
“The literary influence of Cicero on Juvenal” (7.A.P.A., LVII [1926], 
pp. 181-94), who derives part of Juvenal 10 from the Cato maior, and 
E. Strube, De rhetorica Juvenalis disciplina (Brandenburg, 1875), p. 2. 
On the T'usculans see H. J. Nutting in A.J. P., XLIX (1928), pp. 253-266. 
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Persius’ satires. There are of course a number of coincidences 
which are probably due to use of a common theme, a proverb, or 
a piece of slang: for instance, rara auis in Pers., 1, 46 and Juv., 
6, 165, and purification in the Tiber in Pers., 2, 15-16 and 
Juv., 6, 523-4.44 

A few close imitations, however, show that Juvenal occasionally 
remembered his young predecessor’s work. When he writes of 
the poor lawyer getting his fees in kind (7, 119-21): 


quod uocis pretium? siccus petasunculus et uas 
pelamydum, aut ueteres, Maurorum epimenia, bulbi, 
aut uinum Tiberi deuectum, quinque lagonae, 


he is surely thinking of Persius’ description of the same humilia- 
tion (3, 73-6): 
nec inuideas quod multa fidelia putet 
in locuplete penu defensis pinguibus Vmbris, 


et piper et pernae, Marsi monumenta clientis, 
maenaque quod prima nondum defecerat orca. 


Persius describes a glutton seized with syncope after having a 
hot bath during a heavy meal, and goes on to sketch his funeral 
procession. Juvenal does practically the same, restating several 
of the most striking details, but compressing the whole picture.*® 

But Juvenal’s chief debt to Persius is like his debt to that 
other miniaturist _Martial—for suggestions which he expands 
into large, apparently independent portraits or tirades. The 
whole of Persius 2 deals with foolish prayers: it is 75 lines 
long. The whole of Juvenal 10 deals with foolish prayers: it is 
366 lines long. One of the foolish prayers is for long life— 
Persius gives it three lines (2, 41-3) and Juvenal a hundred and 
one (10, 188-288). Another is for good looks and happiness in 
love—Persius gives it nine lines (2, 31-40) and Juvenal fifty- 
six (10, 289-345). Persius ends (2, 71-5) by saying that what 
we really ought to pray for is 


compositum ius fasque animo sanctosque recessus 
mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 


44 So also Pers., 1, 112-14 and Juv., 1, 131. Odd little echoes in Pers., 


2, 7 and Juv., 6, 18, Pers., 3, 26 and Juv., 3, 261. 
45 Pers., 3, 98-106~Juv., 1, 142-6; compare also Pers., 1, 129-30 


~ Juv., 10, 100-102. 
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Virtue: yes, but Juvenal, who knew more of life, expanded this 
(10, 354-62) into the immortal 


orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano: “ 
fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem,... 


Juvenal speaks with envious deference of the rich young Lucan 
“content with his glory.” ‘47 Several times he pays him the 
compliment of parody, and copies or echoes him ten or twelve 
times. 

He based a number of striking phrases on the prose of Seneca, 
although he refused to accept Seneca’s conclusions—and, what is 
more striking, he gives no sign of knowing the most sensational 
stories told by Seneca about vicious millionaires and cruel 
emperors. Some of Seneca’s worst character-sketches would make 
not only Juvenal but his own Naevolus turn pale. We can 
conclude, then, that he did not read Seneca with sustained 
attention but knew some of Seneca’s work and could not help 
admiring it. 

These nine authors were the chief extant sources of Juvenal’s 
style. We cannot say what he owed to others now lost. In a 
jest at the practice of hunting for sources, Housman once said 
that some scholar would soon assure us that the satires of 
Juvenal were all copied from the satires of Turnus.** There is 
scarcely enough evidence for even the most imaginative Quel- 
lenforscher to do that, and yet, when we hear that Turnus was 
a freedman’s son who became influential in the courts of Titus 
and Domitian, and when we see that his only extant lines deal 
with Nero and the court-poisoner Locusta—two of Juvenal’s 
own subjects, treated in Juvenal’s method of retrospective satire 
—we cannot help wondering how closely Juvenal followed him.*® 


Throughout the satires there are traces of Juvenal’s acquaint- 


4° Here are other such expansions of brief passages: 
Pers., 1, 114-23 ~ Juv., 1, 150-70; 
Pers., 3, 27-9 ~Juv., 8, 1-23; 
Pers., 5, 182-42 ~ Juv., 14, 190-209, probably; 
Pers., 6, 75-80 ~ Juv., 14, 322-31. 


47 Juv., 7, 79-80. 
‘8 Preface to Housman’s edition of Juvenal (Cambridge, 1931), p. 


XXxviii. 
4° See Schol. Vall. on 1, 20 and Schol. on 1, 71. 
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ance with other Roman writers whose work survives. Apparently 
he cared very little for Republican poetry.®°® There are six or 
eight known borrowings from Lucilius;** possibly three from 
Catullus ®* and one or two from Terence.°** From Lucretius 
Juvenal got four or five turns of phrase: probably he also knew 
Lucretius’ diatribe on the passion of love, and his analysis of 
the growth of sympathy among mankind.** Odd as it seems, he 
knew Propertius’ love-poems ; he read them with Ovid’s when his 
heart was young and soft.®> Scholars have pointed out a few 
reminiscences of Livy, and there are parallels in Juvenal for the 
antiaristocratic bitterness of Sallust.°° There are one or two 
parodies of Statius and one imitation. 

Did he know Petronius? Any resemblances we might find 
between the rich nonchalant prosateur and the poor grim poet 
would surely be rather remote. And yet look at these: 


Juv., 6, 146 collige sarcinulas ~ Petr., 81, 1: collegi sarcinulas 


rara in tenui facundia panno (Juv., 7, 145) 
sola pruinosis horret facundia pannis (Petr., 83, 10) 


Note also that in 1, telling of the dangers of satirizing the 


5° In 9, 28 and 12, 127, operae pretium is too general a phrase to prove 
that he knew Ennius (fr. 14 Warmington): it is not a parody like 
Persius, 6, 9. 

51 Lucilius, fr. 203-5 ~ Juv., 14, 322-9; fr. 331-2 ~ Juv., 10, 198-206; 
fr, 504-5 — Juv., 6, 461-5; fr. 1120 ~ Juv., 3, 142-3; fr. 1145 —~ Juv., 
10, 65-6; fr. 1337 ~Juv., 9, 89; possibly fr. 638~Juv., 9, 18, and 
perhaps fr. 1378 — Juv., 14, 207 (see Marx ad loc.). 

52 Cat., 3, 18 ~ Juv., 6, 7-8; also Cat., 62, 2~Juv., 8, 87; Cat., 101, 
9~Juv., 15, 136; Cat., 103, 2~Juv., 2, 77, these last three very 
tenuous. 

58 Ter., Andr., 126 ~ Juv., 1, 168, and probably Haut., 77 ~ Juv., 15, 
142; but Haut., 77 and Juv., 6, 284, Andr., 314 and Juv., 3, 209 can be 
neglected. 

54 Lucr., I, 919 and II, 976 ~ Juv., 3, 100-1; Luer., III, 1018 ~ Juv., 
13, 193-4; Lucr., V, 907 ~ Juv., 6, 11; Luer., V, 1011 f. ~ Juv., 15, 
151-8. We can probably neglect Lucr., III, 299 and Juv., 1, 166, Luer., 
I1I, 1048 and Juv., 1, 57, the contexts being so widely different. 

55 Prop., II, 32, 2~Juv., 13, 210 perhaps; Prop., II, 9, 41 and IV, 
11, 37 ~ Juv., 8, 146-50; Prop., III, 25, 1 ~Juv., 15, 42; Prop., IV, 7, 1 
~ Juv., 2, 149. 

5° Livy, I, 13, 2~ Juv., 6, 164; Livy, V, 32, 6 ~Juv., 11, 111-14; Livy, 
XXV, 40, 2~Juv., 11, 100; Sall., Jug., 85, 283 ~ Juv., 8, 139. 
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living, he foretells disaster for anyone who attacks Tigellinus. 
Now, although the Satirica is not a direct satire on Nero’s 
courtiers, it is possible that the vulgar millionaire Trimalchio 
is an indirect caricature of Tigellinus,*’ and it was Tigellinus 
who was responsible for Petronius’ death. It was not far behind 
Juvenal, all that. He had seen men who had joined in Nero’s 
revels.*® But perhaps his pervasive grudge against the rich and 
noble would keep him from giving the Arbiter of Taste his due. 

Other assertions about Juvenal’s knowledge of literature have 
been made, but sometimes they are based on inadequate parallels 
and sometimes they suffer from the twin assumptions that he 
must have known all the books available to us and could have 
known no others. For example, his first words are a protest 
against the constant outpouring of meaningless literature which 
he hears at recitations. He exclaims 


Semper ego auditor tantum ? 


as though he had sprung up from his seat in a recital hall and 
turned to face the audience. Many have suggested that the 
angry phrase was inspired by Horace (£p., I, 19, 39): 


Non ego nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor. 


Yet the word auditor is common enough; the contexts are only 
remotely similar; the rhythms are quite different. Again, it is 
usually said that the opening of satire 6, on the Golden Age, is 
taken from Hesiod’s Works and Days; yet there are no clear 
verbal parallels, there is no proof that Juvenal ever thought of 
reading Hesiod (would anyone, with Vergil’s Georgics avail- 
able?), and he could find dozens of Roman mythological poems 
and manuals about the Golden Age which have now disappeared. 
He himself complains that there is far too much contemporary 
poetry for anyone to cope with.*° 

So then we have leoked through Juvenal’s bookcase, as far 
as we can still read the titles and recognize the books.®° It 


57 See G. Highet, “ Petronius the moralist,” 7.4.P.A., LXXII (1941), 
p- 190, n. 42. 

58 Juv., 4, 136-40: tempestate mea. 

5° Juv., 1, 2-18. 

6° Besides those cited in the notes, the following are useful in dis- 
cussing Juvenal’s sources: J. de Decker, Juvenalis declamans (Ghent, 
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tells us several things about him. As we could have guessed, he 
cared little for Greek literature, and would have scorned to 
justify himself, as Horace did, by parading a list of Greek 
models.** In Latin he knew the best available non-dramatic 
poems and knew them very well, with the general exception that 
(like all Silver Age writers) he neglected the poets of the Re- 
public. His style was really formed by Vergil, Ovid, and Martial 
more than by his fellow-satirists. His thought came from the 
bitter experiences of his own career and from the absurd and 
revolting sights he saw around him every day in every street and 
house.*? It was partly the earlier satirists who helped him to 
give it artistic form, partly the philosophical essayists and 
propagandists of the Silver Age, and partly the neat, compact, 
vivid skill of Martial. When he himself speaks of his own work, 
he claims that it is in the most energetic tradition of satire, 
that of Lucilius, but also that it rivals epic and tragedy, either by 
mocking them or by outdoing them in gravity; and he says that 
thereby it has transcended the limits set by his predecessors.® 
Evidently he did this by combining the strong common sense of 
Lucilius and the moral purpose of his own philosophical models 
like Seneca, with Martial’s acute and pitiless observation and 
his power to create deathlessly bitter epigrams, with the variety 
and verbal dexterity of Ovid, and finally with the scope, the 
power, and the loftiness of Vergil. It was through the multi- 
plicity and the grandeur of his models that Juvenal raised 
satire to the level of great poetry. 
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1913); C. Hosius, Apparatus criticus ad Iuwenalem (Bonn, 1888); R. 
Weise, Vindiciae Iuvenalianae (Halle, 1884), III. Friedlander’s edition 
gives many parallels, which vary so much in probability that they have 
to be scrutinized with care before acceptance. 

61 Hor., Serm., I, 4, 1-2, Ep., I, 19, 23-5. 

62 Juv., I, 63-4, medio quadriuio; 13, 160, una domus. 

 Juv., I, 19-20; 4, 34-6 (jestingly, but note the mock epic tone) ; 
6, 634-61, an important passage; 15, 13-32. 


THE PLATONIC SYNONYMS, AIKAIOSYNH 
AND SQ®POSYNH. 


i. 


One of the main Platonic theses is the unity of the virtues. 
But two of the cardinal virtues—8xaroovvy and cwdpoovvy—bear 
a closer relationship to each other than usually is meant by 
“the unity of the virtues.” In Plato’s most characteristic usage 
these terms are practically synonymous. 

Anyone who has read the Republic carefully has been irked by 
the difficulty of establishing exactly the difference between the 
two virtues as they are discovered in book IV, 430 D-434 C, 
where, to make matters worse, Socrates apparently assumes that 
the difference is obvious. But the commentators, after careful 
examination of the text, do supply distinctions. The effort of 
Barker is a typical one. He says, 


If justice, which is faithfulness in discharge of function, is 
deficient without its corollary of a harmony, or fitting to- 
gether, of the different functions, self control, in the sense 
in which it is defined by Plato, supplies that corollary. It 
has the nature of harmony and symphony (430 E): it 
extends to the whole of society, running through all the 
notes of the scale, and producing a harmony of the weaker, 
the stronger, and the middle class (432 A).* 


Or consider the lines recently drawn by John Wild: 


Justice, which runs through the whole and is not especially 
restricted to one part, is simply the order itself, viewed from 
the higher down to the lower, each part determining what 
lies beneath it, or “ managing its own affairs.” Temperance, 
which also runs through the whole, is the hierarchy viewed 
from the lower up to the higher, each part being determined 
by what lies above it or being properly harmonized... . 
Justice is active and causal, temperance is passive and 
consequential. . . . Justice comes first. . . . Temperance 
follows as a result... .? 


1Greek Political Theory: Plato and His Predecessors (2nd ed., Lon- 


don, 1925), p. 178. 
2 Plato’s Theory of Man (Harvard U. Press, 1946), p. 157 and note 


94 on that page. 
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Finally, look at the distinction proposed by that great jPlatonist, 
Paul Shorey: 


Swdpoovvyn . . . is in man and state the willing acceptance 
by all the psychic faculties and the corresponding classes in 
the population of a harmonious scale of subordination from 
the higher to lower. It is thus the precondition and obverse 
aspect of justice which is the fulfilment of its own function 
by each faculty and class... .° 


All of these definitions express the essential unity of cwppoovvy 
and dixatoovvy which is posited in Plato’s presenting both as 
virtues of the relationship of parts to the whole. Moreover, they 
are scrupulously accurate restatements of points in Republic IV, 
430 D-435 B, 441 C-444 A. The dependence upon this limited 
segment of Plato’s work is what is wrong with the definitions 
if they are taken to represent the Platonic outlook as a whole. 
For the lines so carefully drawn in these pages of the Republic 
do not hold for the rest of Plato, although, as I shall show later, 
the essential meaning of the two terms is constant throughout. 

The trouble is that these interpreters have allowed themselves 
to be deceived by the half seriousness of the method of residues, 
despite the commonplace that the method of residues is simply 
a literary device for presenting ideas which Plato has assumed at 
the outset. That these over-carefully constructed definitions are 
not to be rigidly adhered to is indicated already in Republic, IV, 
444 B-C. Here injustice is defined as civil war (ordovs), meddle- 
someness, interference, revolt of one part against the other—a 
situation which is the direct opposite of cwhpoctvn as well as of 
Sixatoovvn as these are defined in the context. And here too, 
justice is presented as the health of the body, the “ natural rela- 
tion of controlling and being controlled”; but this description 
fits both notions equally well, and elsewhere actually is applied 
to swdpoovvn as well as to the other. 

For a reliable conception of Plato’s ideas of justice and 
sobriety one must study all his works, and not depend on book 
IV of the Republic alone. Moreover, one must compare the 
Platonic drift with the notions of these virtues found in his 
predecessors and contemporaries. One must see which of the 
factors in the current notions he tends to emphasize and what 


* The Unity of Plato’s Thought (U. of Chicago Press, 1903), pp. 15-16. 
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new inte: retations he gives; then one will see what are char- 
acteristically Plato’s conceptions. 

It is the thesis of this paper that Plato’s characteristic use of 
Sixacoovvy and cwdpoovvy is a loose one in which the two virtues 
are essentially synonymous. In Plato both of them denote three 
things: (1) the natural differentiation of the faculties of the 
soul (and, by analogy only, of persons in society); (2) the 
appropriate subordination of the ruled elements to the ruling; 
(3) the resultant harmony or orderliness which is the normal 
condition of health in the soul (and in the state). The differen- 
tiae are supplied by a varying group of connotations. These 
usually are holdovers from the current notions; sometimes they 
shift from one virtue to the other, and often they are shared by 
both of them. 

The thesis does not hold that Plato always or even most of 
the time uses the terms in exactly the manner outlined. In fact, 
often he uses them to say only what everyone else in his day 
understood by them. Each term still carries usages peculiar to 
itself. This is particularly true of cw¢poovvn which, for example, 
in Phaedrus 237 E means restraint or self-control, quite as the 
pre-Platonics used it. And the fact that Plato uses the state and 
political affairs in the Republic to furnish the illustration of the 
meaning of dixaoovvy suggests that he still respects the associa- 
tions which that term had for his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. Likewise, however, the fact that for Plato the political 
discussion of the Republic is just an illustration in large of a 
virtue in the soul suggests that he was not satisfied with a current 
understanding which had &:xaoodvn growing from primarily legal 
roots. So he redefines it very carefully in the direction of 
cwdpootvn by means of an analysis of the three denotations listed 
above. And this new use of the two terms occurs in such crucial 
passages and so frequently that it cannot be considered the result 
of chance or a passing fancy. It must be taken as that which is 
distinctively Plato’s own understanding of the two virtues. 

The procedure in the remainder of this paper will be four-fold: 
first, to sketch the usage of the two terms in the pre-Platonic 
period; second, to summarize briefly certain data gathered 
from the study of all the dialogues; third, to examine in detail 
Plato’s treatment of the two virtues in four crucial dialogues— 
the Gorgias, the Republic, the Statesman, and the Laws; and 
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fourth, to consider the significance of the tendency studied. In 
addition, it should be noted at the outset that although this paper 
is based upon a study of every occurrence of ow¢pootvn and 
Siuatoovvy, it is not a report of everything related to these terms. 
It does not deal, for example, with any of the concrete principles 
such as the restriction of private property or the abolition of the 
family which are urged in the Republic’s consideration of d:nato- 
otvn. On the other hand, it does not list the uses of cwppoovvy 
which fall into the traditional categories of that word. It is con- 
cerned only with Plato’s tendency to use these virtues of the soul 
as equivalents for each other, a fact which is seen primarily in 
his treatment of political subjects where the new use, involving 
mainly a redefinition of duaoovvn, demands it. 


if. 


In the pre-Platonic usage there are three facets of cwdpoovyy. 
First, it indicates sound judgment, wisdom, as in Homer’s 
Odyssey Penelope says to Eurycleia, 


Maia ¢iAn, papynv ce of te 
adpova Kai par’ éovta, 
kal Te éexéBynoav. (XXIII, 13)* 


Second, it indicates moderation in life, restraint of passion. 
Euripides furnishes the clearest example: 


padxapes ot petpias 
TE Gwhpootvas pere— 
oxov Aéxtpwv ’Adpoditas 
yaAaveia ypnodpevor 


The third facet involves a combination of both these meanings 
in a particular way so often that it should be given a separate 
category. This is the use of cwdpoovvn as the opposite of vBprs, 


See also Od., XXIII, 30; Theognis, 701; Thucydides, I, 32, 4; and 
Aristophanes, Aves, 1540. 

5Iph. Aul., 544. See also Medea, 636; Hipp. fragment 18, 2 (I, 1463 
in the Loeb Classical Library edition); Theognis, 1138; Thucydides, 
I, 84, 3; III, 37, 3; and VIII, 64, 5; Aristophanes, Plutus, 563; Lys., 508; 
Critias in Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (5te Aufl., Berlin, 
1934-37), II, p. 379, line 14; and Antiphon the Sophist in Diels, IT, 
p. 363, lines 13 ff. 
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overweening arrogance and outrage. So Thucydides says, "Ev & 
ow Kepxipa ra adrav Kai ay per 
Gpxopevor TO 7} Gwdpoovvy THY TapacXOVTwY Ot 
évrapvvopevor Spdceav. . . .© All these facets are closely related, 
of course, and it is not always possible to determine which of 
them predominates and how in a given passage, especially if a 
large context is not available. Hence the inability to classify 
such sayings as these of Democritus: zarpés awppootvn péyiorov 
Téxvols TwapdyyeApa. Kal evpopdin vedryntos ayabd, yypaos 
cwdpoovvn avOos.7 Here the elements have been combined into a 
term of virtue in which none of them rules. But such general 
passages are rare in pre-Socratic writing. 

In the same period Sixasocvvy is found much less frequently 
than owdpootvy. It means justice or righteousness in two primary 
senses. First, it points to lawfulness, legality and justice in con- 
nection with judging in governing, as in Herodotus’ noting that 
Deiocles zpoOvpérepov Kal TadTa 
éovons dvopins ava macav (I, 96). The 
same idea is found in a writing of the Pythagorean school which 
comes to us by way of Aristoxenus and Iamblichus, in which it 
is held that constitutions, laws, righteousness, and justice (8:xa10- 
avvnv te Kal Ta are established by the gods.* Thucydides 
uses the term twice in the context of reference to government 
and judging,® and Antiphon the Sophist says that dSixaocvvy is 
not transgressing any of the ordinances of the state.’° In the 
second sense dicaoovvy means faithfulness, reliability, such, for 
example, that one could be depended upon to keep safely a deposit 
of money for another. Herodotus twice uses it so and also in the 
wider sense of faithfulness of allies. 

More frequently than cwdpoovvn, Sixatoodvy occurs as a virtue 


* III, 84, 1. See also Theognis, 379; Sophocles, Ajaw, 1259; Euripides, 
Hipp., 1365; and Aristophanes, Plutus, 563. 

7 Diels, II, p. 187, line 16 and p. 206, line 12. 

§ Diels, I, p. 468, lines 38 ff. 

®T, 96; II, 151. 

1° Diels, II, p. 346, line 1. The relation of law to d:xaootvyn is sug- 
gested also by the title of the spurious work attributed to Archytas, 
wept vouov Kai dixaootvns; see Diels, I, p. 349, line 26; and by Hecataeus’ 
saying that the Egyptians laid down laws on the subject of d:xacocivn; 
Diels, II, p. 242, line 23. 

1'VI, 86; VII, 164 and 52. 
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with no specific character designated. Theognis says that it 
“contains the sum of all virtue” and that “every good man 
. . . is righteous ” (147-148). And Thrasymachus observes that 
oi ovx Ta dvOpimwa* ov yap dv 76 Tov ev avOpwrots 
mapeiSov Spopev yap Tos avOpwrovs 
Xpwpevors.? Philodemus quotes Damon as holding that the 
study of music advances one in all virtue, wy povov avipeiay .. . 
kai cwhpootyyv, GAAG Kai But Herodotus, who uses 
the term seven times, never has it without a particularizing 
context. 

Thus the two terms in this period have definite characters, in 
no sense intermingled, although each is a part of virtue in man, 
They cannot be merged until the legality side of dicaroovvy is at a 
minimum and has come to mean primarily a state of the psyche 
characterized by order and harmony. This redefinition toward 
aswdpoovvnv Plato makes, as we shall see in the following sections, 


III. 


Running through the dialogues is a series of associations of 
justice with sobriety which strongly hints an intimate connec- 
tion between them. The mere frequency with which they are 
mentioned in the same breath is suggestive. Justice and temper- 
ance go together as no other pair of virtues do.** But this 
association of the two is by no means peculiar to Plato. It is 
found frequently in Isocrates, and once definitely in Theognis.*® 

One of the basic ties between them is that both are known 
as distinctively social virtues. Hence both of them concern the 
relation of the classes of the state to one another. In the dis- 
cussion of the transmigration of souls in the Phaedo, Socrates 
says, 

. . . the happiest . . . and those who go to the best place, 


12 Diels, II, p. 326, line 17. 

18 Diels, I, p. 383, lines 14-15. 

14 See, e.g., Symp., 196 CD; Meno, 73 B, 79 A; Prot., 323 AB; Rep., 
500 D, 501 B, 506 D, 591 B; Laws, 632 C, 660 E, 696 C, 710 A, 906 AB; 
also Phaedr., 247 DE, 250 B. 

15 Demonicus, 15; Nicocles, 29, 41, 43; On the Peace, 63; Ag. the 
Sophists, 21; Panathenaicus, 138. Theognis, 377-380. See too Damon, 
On Music, in Diels, I, p. 383, line 15. 
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are those who have practised, by nature and habit, without 
philosophy or reason, the social and civil virtues which are 
called moderation and justice (of tyv Kai 
apeTnv 8) KaAovor Te Kal 
Sixatoovvyv). . . 


A similar conception is attributed to Protagoras, who says that 
Zeus, in distributing the virtues, decided that aidis and diy 
should be given to all the members of the populace, for otherwise 
cities could not be formed. And, for this reason, he explains, 


people in cities, and especially in Athens ... , when they 
meet for a consultation on civic art, where they should be 
guided throughout by justice and good sense (8Kcaoovvys 
. kal cwppoovrvys), naturally allow advice from everybody, 
since it is held that everyone should partake of this excell- 
ence, or else that states cannot be (Prot., 322 D-323 A). 


Isocrates expresses a similar idea in the Panathenaicus where 
he recalls that in Athens’ better days her kings trained the 
people “in virtue and justice and great sobriety ” (év dper7y kai 
dixatoovvy Kai ToAAH cwdpoovvy, 138). 

Both excellences are described as orderliness in the soul and 
state. The terms used vary, the most frequent ones being order 
(koopudrys), harmony (dppovia), and health (tyiea).17 From 
this point Plato proceeds to show that law is rightly called 
justice, since it is the expression of the natural order in the 
state.*® This is the basis of his refutation of ethical relativism. 

Finally, each of the two is called the virtue par excellence. In 
the Charmides Socrates himself says practically nothing con- 
structive about his own notion of cwdpoovvyn except that he has 
a presentiment that it is good and that it “is admitted to be 
the noblest thing in the world (6 ye xaAAorov wavrwv).” *® In 


16 Phaedo, 82 B; ef. also Rep., VI, 500D; Laws, IV, 711 D. The text 
and translations of the Loeb Classical Library have been used, although 
in a few instances necessary changes in the translation have been made. 

17 Gorg., 504D, 507 AB, 524E; Rep., IV, 430 E, 444D, 445B; Laws, 
V, 728 BC, 734 A-E. Cf. Phaedo, 69 B. See W. Jaeger, Paideia (Oxford 
U. Press, 1939-44), II, p. 242. 

18 Crito, 53 C, 54B; Gorg., 504. Cf. Symp., 196CD; Rep., II, 359A; 
Statesman 294E; Laws, V, 730D. See Jaeger, op. cit., II, p. 202. See 
too R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes (Leipzig, 1907), p. 199, 
note 1. 

79169 B, 175 A; cf. also 159C, 161 A, 165 D, 172 D, 174 B. 
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the Gorgias Socrates defines the superior man as the one who 
first of all rules himself (491 .D); but the conclusion of the 
dialogue is that the goal and way of life is that of justice and 
all virtue ryv Sixasoovvyy Kal GAAnv apernv, 527 E). We 
have already noticed the blessedness declared to be awaiting the 
just and sober one after this life (Phaedo, 82 B). The Republic 
and the Laws give both of them as the supreme virtue,*° the 
sum of all virtue,” the sine gua non for having human goods,”* 
and the goal toward which laws and statesmen are oriented.” 


IV. 


The Gorgias is the first of the Platonic dialogues in which 
there is a sustained consideration of the notions involved in 
both of the virtues. The conversation between Callicles and 
Socrates revolves around that axis. Callicles argues that justice 
is simply a matter of convention, is contrary to nature, and 
is heeded only by those too weak to satisfy their desires by their 
own strength and wit. This is but a more blatant and aggres- 
sive form of the stand taken by Antiphon the sophist, and, we 
may suppose, was a widespread view in that day.** Socrates 
replies that the good man and the happy man is the temperate 
one (odd¢pova évra), who first of all rules himself (491 D), 
whose soul is orderly; and men say that such orderliness is law 
and such a person is law abiding (504 D). 

In 506 E-508C the unity of SiKxaoovvy and cwdpocivy is 
clearly seen. Socrates reasons that the virtue of anything is the 
orderliness appropriate to it, and the orderly soul is temperate 
(cdppwv). Since the temperate man (6 cHdpwv) does what is 
fitting toward the gods and men, he is, therefore, pious and just 
(Sixaov Kai dovov). Being also brave, he is altogether the per- 
fection of a good man. Summarizing this argument, Socrates 
says that “anyone who desires to be happy must ensue and 
practise temperance (owdpoovvyny), and flee from licentiousness 


20 Rep., I, 335; Gorg., 527 E. Cf. Laws, V, 733 E, X, 906 AB, XII, 
964 B. Cf. Thrasymachus, Diels, op. cit., II, p. 326, line 17. 

21 Laws, I, 630C; cf. V, 734. D. Cf. also Theognis, 145-148. 

22 Laws, II, 660 E-661 C; Rep., IV, 433 B; Laws, III, 697 B, IV, 710 A. 

*8 Gorg., 491; Laws, I, 630 C, 632 C, IX, 862 E; cf. Laws, XII, 963 A. 

*4 Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (London, 1915), XI, 
no. 1364, pp. 92-104. Cf. Jaeger, op. cit., II, p. 202. 
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(dxodaciav) .. .” (507D). But a few lines further down his 

summary has changed slightly in appearance, though not in 

meaning : 
he should concentrate all his own and his city’s efforts on 
this one business of providing a man who would be blessed 
with the needful justice and temperance (8ixasoovvyn . . . Kat 
swdpoovvy) ; not letting one’s desires go unrestrained and in 
one’s efforts to satisfy them—an interminable trouble— 
leading the life of a robber (507 E). 


Here the same excellence of the soul is called “ justice and tem- 
perance.” This happens again in 508 A and B. 

But if temperance is the key virtue, as Socrates has shown, 
why should it yield way at all to justice in the crucial summary? 
The reasons are clear. (1) The central discussion of the dialogue 
is on justice, temperance having been introduced as a bridge in 
the argument, and so Socrates returns to justice in the summary. 
(2) The two terms are basically synonymous, otherwise Socrates 
could not have conjoined them here without a qualification 
which he does not give. (3) Another factor, which superficially 
appears to be that qualification, enters the picture. Socrates 
insists that if a man is not free of wrong-doing, he will do better 
to be corrected than not; this correction is called Sixy (507 D). 
Thus in 508 B he explains the proper work of the rhetorician to 
be that cf accusing a wrong-doer so that he may be corrected. 
For this reason the rhetorician must be just and well informed 
on the ways of justice (rév dixaiwv). The use of 8ixn for punish- 
ment is ancient; but here Plato interprets punishment as the 
remedy establishing the needed temperance and orderliness in 
the wrongdoer. Thus appears another association of the general 
notion of justice with that of temperance. But this association 
in itself does not explain the joining of Sicaroovvyn and cwdpoorry ; 
for in Plato the former word never denotes simply the result of 
punishment or correction (dkny). That union is due to the inner 
bond which Plato sees between the two ideas. 

Somewhat later Socrates indicts the leaders of Athens who 
cater to the desires of the people rather than treat their ills. The 
body of Athens is stuffed, bloated, and diseased. Yet the people 
praise those who brought on the condition, those who “ with no 
regard for temperance and justice (cwdpoovvys 
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. . . have stuffed the city with harbors and arsenals and walls 
and tribute and suchlike trash” (519A). Again justice is 
used in a context which ordinarily would refer only to temperance. 

At the conclusion of the dialogue (523-527) cwdpoovvn as a 
term has dropped out of the picture entirely and its place is 
filled by Sixacoovvy. The latter is now seen to be the larger, more 
inclusive term. It takes in being corrected and cured as well as 
living the sober life. It carries some of the usual connotations, 
such as paying what one rightfully owes another (520 D). 

Plato’s use of the two terms in section three of the dialogue, 
between Socrates and Callicles (481-end), contains a definite 
tendenz. Both point to the order and health in the soul which 
results when a man properly subordinates the appetitive element 
to the reasoning one. And this basic idea is the thing Plato 
emphasizes; the customary associations, though present, receive 
no attention. So we understand perfectly that he points to the 
temperate life when in the closing words Socrates urges, “ Let 
us therefore take as our guide the doctrine now disclosed, which 
indicates to us that this way of life is best—to live and die in 
the practise alike of justice and of all other virtue” (Kai rip 
Kai tTHv GAAnv dpernv . . . 527 EB). 

The main problem of the Republic, which is set in the second 
book after several notions of justice have been dismissed in 
book one, is essentially the same one that faced Socrates in the 
Gorgias: how rout those who think justice is mere convention? 
And although the Republic is more comprehensive, it revolves 
in large part around the same crucial conception of temperance 
and justice as the healthy order of the soul and state. The ideal 
of health and harmony is explicitly introduced in the latter part 
of the third book. Plato draws an extended analogy between the 
physician and the judge (405-410) ; the latter treats the illnesses 
of the state and of individuals. But the young men who through 
simple “music” have had sobriety engendered in them will 
“ guard themselves against falling into the need of the justice of 
the court-room (410 A). 

The definitions of the two virtues in the fourth book are the 
most careful ones in Plato; hence they deserve and have always 
received much attention. Sw¢pootvy is described as 


a kind of concord and harmony .. . a kind of order and a 
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continence of certain pleasures and appetites, as they say, 
using the phrase “ master of himself” .. . [i.e., in that] 
the superior rules the inferior . . . (430 H, 431 B). 

[It is] the concord of the naturally superior and inferior 
as to which ought to rule both in the state and in the 
individual (432 A). 


Justice (Sixaocvvn) is “ the principle of doing one’s own business 
(ra avrov mpdarrew) ”; and this phrase, catching the attention of 
all, has been over-emphasized (433 A). Plato himself repeatedly 
hedges it: “this . . . or some form of this, is justice” (433 A) ; 
“, . . we were speaking of it in a sense (rpdov twa)” (432 E) ; 
. if taken in a certain sense (xwdvvever tpdzov twa)” (433 B). 
These reservations are first deliberately explained pages later. 
Socrates, having tested his principle by applying it to the indi- 
vidual, then gives the first fully rounded definition of dixaoovvy. 
The principle they chanced upon at the outset, that each one 
ought to do what he is naturally fitted for, is only “a sort of 
adumbration of justice ”’: 


ce 


. . is indeed something of this kind (rowiro 
pev tt), yet not in regard to the doing of one’s own business 
externally, but with regard to that which is within and in 
the true sense concerns one’s self, and the things of one’s 
self—it means that a man must not suffer the principles in 
his soul to do each the work of some other and interfere 
and meddle with one another, but that he should dispose 
well of what in the true sense of the word is properly his 
own, and having first attained to self-mastery and beautiful 
order within himself, and having harmonized these three 
principles, the notes or intervals of three terms, quite liter- 
ally the lowest, the highest and the mean, and all others 
there may be between them, and having linked and bound 
all three together and made of himself a unit, one man 
instead of many, self-controlled and in unison, he should 
then and then only turn to practise it if he find aught to 
do either in the getting of wealth or the tendance of the 
body or it may be in political action or private business, in 
all such doings believing and naming the just and honor- 
able action to be that which preserves and helps to produce 
this condition of the soul, and wisdom the science that 
presides over such conduct ... (443 C-444 A). 


It is understandable that the catch-phrase of the earlier pages 
should be preferred to this page-long, one-sentence, all-inclusive 
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definition. But which more accurately and completely reveals 
Plato’s meaning? And in the face of this analysis what becomes 
of the sort of distinction made by Popper (and others) : “ Tem- 
perance .. . can be clearly distinguished from justice. Justice 
means to keep one’s place; temperance means to be satisfied 
with it.” 25 The comprehensive description of justice swallows 
up the individuality of temperance. But, more important, Plato 
could have substituted cudpoctivy for Siaoovvy at the beginning 
of that page and he would have had just as true a definition. 
Indeed, elsewhere he does present temperance as that supreme 
and all-inclusive virtue.”® 

That Plato intends justice to be understood in terms of the 
long definition is indicated by the fact that he places this state- 
ment at the climactic end of the patient search. But the basic 
synonymy of justice and sobriety is visible in a critical scrutiny 
even of the shorter definitions. Exactly what does Plato mean 
in saying that cwdpootvn is “the concord of the naturally 
superior and inferior as to which ought to rule both in the 
state and in the individual ” (432 A)? He is explicitly affirming 
that there is a natural differentiation of faculties and an appro- 
priate subordination among them which results in the normal 
harmony of the soul. This is precisely what he means when he 
says that justice is the principle of “ doing one’s own business,” 
and is “. . . a quality which made it possible for the other three 
virtues to grow up in the body politic and which preserves them 
as long as it is present” (433 A-B). 

To establish a distinction between the two one must stress the 
element of “harmony ” in temperance and the “ doing of one’s 
own” in justice. Actually in both terms there are these two 
factors, agreement and doing. Temperance makes the first ex- 
plicit and implies the second ; justice implies the first and makes 
the second explicit. But certainly Plato was not really interested 
in such precious distinctions. (He could make them, yet with 
his tongue in his cheek, as the Cratylus testifies. But is one to 
approach the Republic in the same mood as one does the Cra- 
tylus?) Moreover, such definitions depend upon the common 
connotations of the words. And these are not in themselves the 
key to the interpretation of Plato, but are merely the key to the 


°° KK. R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, I: The Spell of 


Plato (London, 1945), p. 85. 
26 See notes 10-13. 
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world of discourse which he inherited and upon which he was to 
place his peculiar stamp. 

If one insists on the narrow definitions, then he is confronted 
almost immediately by a blurring of the lines. In 433 D dixato- 
avvy is described as self-mastery, order, harmony. A little later 
injustice is presented as civil strife (ordows), meddlesomeness, 
interference with one another’s functions (444 B); but this is 
just as clearly the opposite of temperance. And the same is true 
of 444 C, D, and 445 A where justice and injustice are matters 
of health and disease, of dominating and being dominated, of 
controlling and being controlled. 

The remainder of the Republic strengthens this impression. 
Justice, in the descriptions of the oligarch *’ and the tyrant,?® 
is forcibly holding down the evil desires, and injustice (dé:xeiv) 
is being ruled by one’s appetites. The tyrant, the most unjust 
and evil one, is intemperance incarnate; he is the drunken, the 
erotic, the maniacal.?® In contrast, Socrates proclaims “the 
best man and the most righteous (d:cadrarov) to be the happiest, 
and ... he is the one who is most kingly and a king over 
himself . . .” (580C). There can be no doubt. The opposite 
of injustice is justice or temperance, for the latter two mean 
essentially the same. 

When we move to the Statesman we encounter a purpose and 
mood quite different from that in the Gorgias and the Republic. 
Here Plato is striving to define the office and appropriate mode 
of action of the statesman in a practically functioning state. 
His primary concern is no longer in the realm of the ideal good 
or of the virtue justice. Now he looks to the way in which justice 
will manifest itself in the state. For this reason the word 8:xato- 
ovvn, Which denotes the sphere of personal and ideal virtue, does 
not occur in the dialogue. Justice in this work deals specifically 
with things customarily understood by that term, such as good 
government or legislation *° or the obligation of contracts.** To 
refer to these he uses the regular terms—6 Sixaos, 7d Sixavov, 
adicov, and so on. 

Nevertheless, the basic conception is regulative even though 
it is not the main subject of discussion; and it is brought to the 


27 VIII, 554 CE. 28 571-580 C. 2° 573 BC. 
20266 C, 293E, 296 D, 297 A; cf. Crito, 53C, 54B, Symp., 196 CD. 
$1294 E, 305 B. 
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foreground at the end of the dialogue (305 E-311 C) when the 
essence of zoArixy itself is described. The kingly art is that of 
weaving into a state all the types of natures to be found among 
its citizens. Three presuppositions underlie this interpretation 
of zoAurixy. In the first place, there are natural differences among 
people. Some persons are by nature bad and must be disposed 
of. Others are good or potentially so; these are to be educated 
and given right opinion by the ruler. And there are two sorts 
of the good people, (1) those who tend to be positive, active, 
impetuous, and brave, whose virtue is avdpea, and (2) those who 
tend to be restrained, quiet, orderly, with the virtue of xoopdrys 
Or owdpoovvy. In addition, there is the nature of the ruler who 
combines both traits and is preéminently wise. The second pre- 
supposition is that this natural differentiation calls for the 
subjection of the people to the ruler (and the laws) so that he 
can combine the several natures. Thirdly, the result of his work 
is the smooth, well-woven fabric. Thus analysis shows that the 
characteristically Platonic conception of dicaoovvy and cudpoovvy 
rules in the Statesman too. 

But further analysis also reveals the customary interchange 
of connotations while Plato deals with this regulative idea. We 
have noticed previously the association of the notions of justice 
and order. In this dialogue Plato presents the closest affiliation 
between owdpootvyn and kxoopmdrns.*? In addition, the Athenian 
stranger puts justice in the category of the gentle and orderly. 
He holds that the rugged nature without “inspiration of the 
kingly art” tends to be brutal, but with it is “made gentle 
(jpepovrar) and would ... then be most ready to partake of 
justice (rov dixaiwy)” (309 DE). Those of self-restrained natures 
without admixture of the opposite are “ exceedingly careful and 
just and conservative, but they lack keenness and a certain quick 
and active boldness” (311 A). 

On the basis of these data one is compelled to judge that 
Barker fails to specify the characteristically Platonic when he 
says, 

. . . justice, in the sense of the discharge of specific func- 
tion, is not the ideal of the Politicus, but rather the virtue 


which in the Republic is called temperance or self-control ; 
and it is the blending of different types in a unison, rather 


82 308 E, 309 B, 310 CD; cf. Gorg., 504 D, 508 A. 
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than the specialization of different classes on their separate 
functions, that is emphasized.** 


Doubtless it is true that the Statesman stresses blending. But 
for Plato himself this is not the determinative element in tem- 
perance. It is only one of several basic notions which both 
justice and temperance denote. 

In mood and heightened interest in practical matters the Laws 
resembles the Statesman. It is similar also in the scarcity of 
the word Sixacoodvn, which occurs only about a dozen times, al- 
though nearly always in crucial passages. Here too justice— 
still a dominant idea—usually is expressed by the other forms 
of the root. And far more frequently than in the Republic one 
finds the word justice carrying the ordinary connotations. 

However, the political structure which Plato outlines and 
implements with copious legislation still is determined by the 
threefold conception of differentiation, subordination, and har- 
mony. He does not take pains to explain clearly and justify 
these presuppositions, He could assume that his readers would 
know them from the Republic. But the cleft between the synod 
—the brains of the state—and the populace is sharp enough. So 
too is the proper position to be held by each. And the ideal of 
a unified, orderly, and self-sustaining city is omnipresent. 

The question is then: do justice and temperance hold such a 
position in the work that these controlling postulates may fairly 
be said to be aspects of them? And are justice and temperance 
in this work fundamentally synonymous? To both parts the 
answer is yes. Let us approach the problem by way of the latter. 

The first hint of the unity is the blurring of the boundaries 
of the respective terms through exchange of connotations. Plato 
repeatedly sets justice as the opposite or injustice as the synonym 
of excess and licentiousness, especially of t@pis.°* He returns 
several times to the familiar motive of justice and temperance 
as the health of the soul or state. Ack here as in the Gorgias is 
nothing but a beneficial cure to be sought by the one needing it; 
one must not call this punishment bad or a shameful thing.*® 

Such clues lead the way to the deliberate definition of justice 
in book nine. The context is the effort to distinguish injustice 


33 Op. cit., p. 283. 
g., II, 661 E, IV, 713 C, IX, 863-4, X, 906 BC. 
35 V, 728 BC, 735 B-736 C, IX, 862-3, X, 906 BC, XII, 962. 
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from injuries (BAdBa), which, in turn, is a part of the 
Athenian’s argument that no man does injustice voluntarily 
(860 C-864 C). His point is that injustice is a quality of the 
character of the individual, not of his act itself, and is quite 
distinct from the “acts causing loss” which he does.*® Having 
established this point, the Athenian summarizes, 


Now I will define for you clearly and without complication 
my notion of justice and injustice (76 re Sixavov Kai 7d adicov). 
The domination of passion (@vyds) and fear and pleasure 
and pain and envies and desires in the soul, whether they 
do any injury or not, I term generally “injustice”; but 
the belief in the highest good (ryv 8 rod dpiorov d0fav)— 
in whatsoever way either states or individuals think they can 
attain to it,—if this prevails in their souls and regulates 
every man, even if some damage be done, we must assert 
that every thing thus done is just, and that in each man 
the part subject to this government is also just, and best 
for the whole life of mankind . . . (863 E-864 A). 


He then recalls the three main types of sinning: 


Of these, one kind... is painful; and that we term passion 
(@vpos) and fear. . . . The second kind consists of pleasure 
and desires; the third, which is a distinct kind, consists of 
hopes and untrue belief regarding the attainment of the 
highest good (dpiorov). 

This definition of justice immediately points to temperance. 
The picture of injustice given here without a single change would 
qualify as a characterization of intemperance, either for Plato 
or his contemporaries. And the definition of justice obviously 
points back to the delineations of both justice and temperance 
in book four of the Republic, especialy if one has read beyond 
the first catch-phrases there. 

Such a definition of justice in terms of temperance is entirely 
concordant with the ideals which dictate the legislation of the 
Laws and which are presented now under the name of temper- 
ance, now under justice, and now under both. At the outset 
peace and harmony are established as the aim toward which the 
lawgiver should work; the practice of legislating with a view to 
insuring strength in war is rejected. So Tyrtaeus’ championing 
bravery in war as the highest virtue cannot be accepted. On the 


contrary, 


36 See Loeb ed., II, p. 226, note 1. 
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. . . every legislator who is worth his salt will most assur- 
edly legislate always with a single eye to the highest good- 
ness (rv peylornv apernv) and to that alone; and this (to 
quote Theognis) consists in “loyalty in danger,” and one 
might term it “complete righteousness (8ixawoodvny .. . 


tehéav)” (630C). 


Just a page after this the Athenian stranger briefly outlines 
what he thinks should be the aims and methods of the lawgiver. 
At the conclusion the completed statutes are to be turned over 
to the wardens, who will administer the laws under the guidance 
of wisdom or true opinion, “to the end that Reason (6 vois), 
having bound all into one single system may declare them to be 
ancillary neither to wealth nor ambition, but to owdpoovvy kai 
dixaoovvy ” (632 C). Temperance is that without which other 
goods are not goods.*’ The ideal government is a tyranny under 
a well-favored tyrant who is naturally temperate (710 AB). 
However, if you cannot start with such an individual as king, 
the next most blessed thing is for a “heaven-sent desire for 
temperate and just institutions” to arise in the hearts of the 
men who hold high positions (711 D). This supremacy of the 
restrained and moderate is sustained throughout the work. But 
as often as it is called temperance it is called justice, and this 
in the critical and climactic passages.** 

Still, if it be granted that the two terms point to essentially 
the same meaning, need one therefore conclude that this is any- 
thing other than exactly what is meant by “the unity of the 
virtues”? Are not other virtues than these also presented as 
the supreme one? Yet we do not assume that all of them are 
synonyms. 

There are, indeed, other virtues declared to be the supreme or 
chief ones—particularly gpovyois or vois.°® But no other com- 
bination persists like this one. Moreover, the definitions of the 
Republic set these two quite apart from the others. And these 
two civic and social virtues have been used synonymously with 
a frequency that can be claimed for no other pair. 

The relation of this pair to the whole of virtue may be seen 


37 TIT, 696 B-697 B, IV, 709 E-710 B, 711 D. 
38T, 630C, 632 C, II, 660 E-661 C, III, 696 B, 697 B, IV, 710 A, IX, 


862 E, X, 906 AB. 
3° See e.g., Laws, I, 631 CD, IV, 714A, X, 906 AB, XII, 963 A. 
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through an examination of the concluding pages oi, pe Laws 
(961 C-969 D). Here the Athenian shows the necessit:,,of having 
the synod of the state strive to grasp the unity of vintue, which 
neither the Athenian nor his friends can explain. They can 
understand that the laws have a single object—virtue. They 
understand also that virtue consists of four things, of which the 
chief is reason (vois). But they can get no further, and the 
work closes with the affirmation that the divine synod, if set up, 
must find for itself a method of higher education which may 
teach them the secret of that ultimate unity. 

However, as we have seen, there is no lack of a unified good 
in respect to men’s conduct. It has been described as justice 
and temperance. There is here no quarrel with wisdom for the 
rank of supreme virtue. In the Laws reason (vois or dpovysis) 
is the chief virtue, the jyenov. This means primarily leader or 
commander. Both human and divine goods look to vois for 
guidance (630 D, 963 A); vows pulls all the laws together and 
declares them subservient to the goal of justice and temperance 
(632 C) ; its decisions are given the name of law (714A). For 
reason is that trace of the divine which dwells in us and directs 
us to the goal of harmony. Justice and temperance, when guided 
by wisdom, bring us to salvation; they are salvation in this life. 
“But what destroys us is injustice and inmsolence (#8pis) com- 
bined with folly.” *° Here we have an ultimate functional if 
not speculative unity. *Aper7 in human conduct is that har- 
monious order which results when the natural faculties of the 
soul stand in the proper relation to each other, with divinely 
given reason guiding the soul. ’Apery, in the sense of the ideal 
kind of human conduct to which reason leads, is called cwdpootvy 
and Ssixatoovvyn; but to Plato both of them are the same. 


What is the significance of the thesis of this paper? In the 
first place, it reveals Plato at work moulding the language and 


40X, 906A. That mera dpovncews be translated “with the guidance of 
wisdom ” is demanded by the context which has several metaphors of 
leadership—general, pilot, drivers—and by the clear allusions back to 
IV, 714A where the activity of wisdom is seen in ryv . . . d:avouynv. On 
this use of the leader, reason, cf. Rep., IV, 433 E: cogiav 5¢ riv émora- 
Tovgay ... 
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ideals 0: is time to fit his own conceptions. The heterogeneous 
notions 1 »ating about in the Athenian milieu are unified and 
re-interpreted so as to form an integral whole. Yet Plato does 
this without tearing these notions wholly out of their contexts 
of significance, and so he avoids alienating his readers. Most 
occurrences of dixacoovvn and cwdpoovvn in Plato convey mean- 
ings quite familiar to his contemporaries; but by association and 
careful definition the two are almost imperceptibly brought 
tagether. Thus Plato tends to draw toward coincidence two 
circles of meaning which have always overlapped to some degree. 

This tendency dictates the method to be followed if one is 
to understand him. One must read from within, finding the 
points where Plato begins to shape his social and intellectual 
inheritance. Then in order to convey the Platonic meaning, one 
must show how he shapes the common material to his own pur- 
poses. It follows that if Plato tends to think cw¢poovvy and 
Sixatoovvy together, then it is the scholar’s task to reveal that 
fact. But too often, under the influence of inertia and of the 
pseudo-scientific method of residues in the fourth book of the 
Republic, students striving to distinguish between temperance 
and justice miss the fact that Plato himself was more interested 
in their unity than in their dissimilarity. The superficial phrases 
identifying his definitions were all common property in his day. 
Socrates even says that ra avrov rparrew as a definition of justice 
is a commonplace to them.*t To find Plato one must examine 
more than the tags. 

In a comparison of Plato’s underlying interpretations and 
Isocrates’ use of the terms the uniqueness of the former stands 
out. As previously observed (supra, pp. 400-2 and notes 15-23), 
Isocrates verbally associates justice and temperance, thinks of 
them as the peculiarly social and the greatest virtues, says that 
they produce harmony in home and state. (And all this prob- 
ably reflects Platonic influence.**) Nevertheless, Isocrates has 
none of the fundamental synonymy found in Plato. The two 
remain separate virtues. Indeed, he ridicules those who enjoy 
arguing for an absurd or self-contradictory proposition, such as 
the identity of the virtues! *° 

A second significance of the thesis here developed is that it 


“1 Rep., IV, 433 A. “2 See Jaeger, op. cit., III, p. 48. 4% Helen, 1. 
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underscores the unity of the Platonic works, which Paul Shorey 
so vigorously championed. Against those ** who hold, for ex- 
ample, that the Laws is governed by an ideal, cw¢poovvy, funda- 
mentally different from that of the Republic, which centers in 
Sixatoovvn, it shows that both terms at their most important level 
in Plato present the same ideal. 

Thirdly, it is clear that this re-interpretation of justice in 
terms of temperance (for the movement is mainly in this direc- 
tion rather than vice versa) is a part of Plato’s attack on the 
ethical and political relativism which were breeding cynicism. It 
facilitated his explication of justice and law as the expression 
of the order inherent in nature. Besides, the rapprochement 
undercut the position of those like Antiphon the Sophist admit- 
ting the prudential validity of temperance while denying the 
claims of an absolute justice. 

The fourth, and probably most important, thing to be said 
is that Plato by his union breaks the phalanx of the multiplicity 
of the virtues and gives content to the formal ultimate called the 
idea of the good. He has one ideal for human conduct. Bravery 
is laid aside and wisdom is made the zadaywyds, the physician, 
the general, the divine guide leading men to the goal of diKxato- 
avvn-cwppoovvyn. This dpern at its end is, as Shorey says, the 
“Dorian and Pythagorean ideal of order, harmony, discipline 
and restraint opposed to the laxity of Athenian democracy.” * 

One thing more. To what extent does this fusion of justice 
and temperance influence Plato’s successors and determine the 
content of the terms in the Hellenistic world? The answer to 
this question is of the utmost importance. Manifestly the mean- 
ing of dixacoodvy is one of the central pillars in the religion of 
Paul. If this Platonic fusion tendency has deeply colored the 
term Paul used, then New Testament students must join classical 
scholars and philosophers in tracing the profound effects of 
Plato’s work. 

Curtis W. R. Larson. 

DENISON UNIVERSITY, 


GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


44 E.g., Barker, op. cit., p. 298. 
«© Paul Shorey, What Plato Said (U. of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 230. 
Cf. also The Unity of Plato’s Thought. 
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Bruno SNELL, ed. Bacchylidis Carmina cum Fragmentis. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1949. Pp. 54 +142. $4.75 (bound). 


The famous papyrus of Bacchylides (Snell’s A) was discovered in 
1896; next year the British Museum published a facsimile (no. 
DCCXXXIII) and the editio princeps, edited by F. G. Kenyon. 
Blass brought out his recension of the text first in 1898; other 
editions followed in 1899, 1904 and (revised by Siiss) in 1912; 
Snell published the fifth edition in 1934, and the sixth in 1949. This 
differs from the fifth not only in that it of course reports later 
emendations, etc.; Snell has again collated A and other London 
papyri; examined the Berlin papyrus (16, 140) for fr. 64; used a 
new Oxyrhynchus scrap reported to him by Lobel; and incorporated 
readings from the two Florentine fragments published by Medea 
Norsa in Annali della R. Scuole Normale Superiore di Pisa, 1941, 
pp. 155-163. 

The MS, very clearly written, has however been mutilated by time 
and probably by the Egyptian discoverers. It is arranged in cola, 
no doubt on a system derived from Alexandrian scholars, but cor- 
respondence often fails. In Ode V the thirteenth verses of strophe 
and antistrophe are for instance 


13 ypvodurvKos Ovpavias 
93 rpocéda Medéaypos 


Jebb (Bacchylides [Cambridge, 1905], p. 96) comments: “It was, 
no doubt, the aim to make such a division as seemed to suit the 
rhythm; but formal considerations, reasons of space and of eal- 
ligraphy, also came into account; and in particular there was a wish 
to limit as far as possible the number of instances in which a word 
was divided between two verses. The result was a division which, in 
fact, usually coincided with that which Bacchylides seems to have 
intended; but the coincidence was in some measure accidental.” He 
puts this right in (e.g.) V, 13 by printing ypvodurvKos Oipavias 
kXe- with yos in the next verse. See further Snell’s important 
paragraph (p. 26*) on Alexandrian colometry. 

Let us get periods out of the way. My long-held opinion that 
they are useless to modern students (cf. Pindar [Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1945], p. 198) has developed into a belief that even in 
ancient days they were mere affectation. See Blass’ first edition, 
pp. Xxvi-xxix, a bewildering jungle; Snell, pp. 25*f., especially 
“nonnumquam dubium est, ubi finis periodi statuendus sit”; Jebb, 
p. 94: “In many cases there is room for difference of opinion as 
to the points at which, within a strophe of Bacchylides, the periods 
begin and end.” What sort of basic unit is that? Snell even goes 
so far (pp. 18,* 26*) as to allow “finis periodi post praepositio- 
nem,” at V, 74 f. tearing ée/kero apart with the help of an additional] 
accent : 

érear’ 
. 
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Nearly all Bacchylides’ odes are in dactylo-epitrite metre, a name 
that has returned from the banishment decreed by Schroeder. Snell’s 
method of scanning them is taken from Maas: these are the signa 


(p. 19 *): 


(— means an isolated “ long ”) 


(D should have been placed last, with the addition “(=d! + d?)” 
to match e and E.) He thus handles the strophes and antistrophes 
of Ode I—say 162-9: 


avéew dpévas dv- 
a 
6 & Epdwv 
> 
Kvdpore pat 
gaive. Kéap. vytelas 
Ovaros éwv éXaxev 
» 2 3 > 
Cwew 7° am’ oikeiwy Exel, 
mpwros épi€er* mavri rou 
avOpwrrwv Biws 


d?—Dxe||D -D-|| D : —:E|| —EE||| 


|| means “end of a period,” ||| “end of a strophe”;: “g word 


normally ends here” —: “ finis verbi nisi priore loco est, secundo 
invenitur.” Now, what scansion do the letters and — give us? 
lines 


x corresponds to the first syllable of épdwv. That is long; and for 
the present what objection can there be to the old-fashioned dactylo- 
epitrite scansion (Pindar, pp. 199-209; based on J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Die Kunstformen der griechischen Poesie |Leipzig, 1868-1872], I, 
p. 423) ? 


These are epitrites (-~-—-) and dactyls, with catalexis, ana- 
crusis—an invention of Hermann’s, it must be owned, but a great 
contribution to simplicity—and the bridging spondee so familiar in 
Pindar. Some may quarrel with the epitrite “ foot,” as does Schmidt. 
If so, let them substitute L-|--. What matters is that your verse 
should flow with a detectable rhythm. Nevertheless, Maas and Snell 
are in reality scanning almost or quite exactly as we have done, 
but disguise the fact. 


= 
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Their reason for that is x. Here, to be sure, it is a long syllable; 
but in the corresponding line 171 zevias 7’ dpaydvov, it is short. If 
we examine the longer and almost unmutilated Ode V, we find in the 
fourth verse of strophe and antistrophe the ninth syllable marked 
x, three examples being short, nine long. Snell sees great im- 
portance in these variations. On p. 20 * he writes, after setting out 

=-—~-— ete. (see above): “ Quibus signis certe non explanatur 
origo horum versuum, sed pro certo habeo non solum commode, sed 
etiam recte hoc modo describi, quid [quam?] huius metri rationem 
esse Bacchylidis temporibus poetae putaverint (cf. Wil. GV. 418). 
Nam dactyloepitriti Bacchylidis ita compositi sunt, ut membra D et 
E et e (vel etiam d! et d?) coniungantur singulis syllabis longis (vel 
etiam brevibus) plerumque interpositis (‘anceps interpositum ’).” 
x, then, is vital to the metre, because by marking off D, ete. it 
proves them units. But, firstly, if so vital, why is it not ’ present 
always instead of plerumque? Secondly, why is it not always long 
or always short, instead of startling us with variation of a basic 
factor? Thirdly, D, ete. are often separated otherwise in Snell’s 
schemes, namely by —, an isolated syllable (like x ) but invariably 
long (unlike x): why have two methods... if two they are, not 
one with two faces? Can we not handle things more simply? 

Occasionally Pindar too gives a short syllable where all the cor- 
responding lines have a long syllable. For instance, in Ol. VI, 18, 
Gvipt kopov Seordra mdapeott Svpaxooiw, the eighth is short, though 
long in all the four corresponding lines, the obvious “ old-fashioned ” 
seansion being -~ These divergences 
are so rare that—leaving on one side a few unmistakably artistic 
variations (see Pindar, p. 210)—they are best called oversights: it 
is perfectly reasonable to scan Pindar as above, marking no short 
eighth syllable but adding a rather shame-faced footnote. Shall we 
treat Bacchylides so? Certainly not. For (by my count) of his 107 
instances x is short 37 times, a number altogether too big for any 
suspicion of oversight. But that is no reason for evolving so com- 
plicated a metrical system as Snell’s. Rather we should merely 
admit the variation into our plainer scheme: -~-—-|-—-~-vu -~ 
-~|--~-|-~x]|. That, surely, is better for mind, taste, and eye. 

If, finally, we ask why the younger poet thus differed from his 
illustrious contemporary, it is probably enough to remark that he was 
an Ionian, whereas Pindar came of Achaean stock and was swayed 
by a temperament largely Dorian. The relation between them as 
regards verse-making recalls Horace’s romanization of Alcaeus and 
Sappho. 

Let us now look at certain interesting or difficult textual problems. 
The Greek of course is cited as printed by Snell. 


III, 21 f. 
O[ ed |v 
yap apicros 
A clearly gives . . railéPwyap (dy, though nearly invisible, is no 
doubt right). dpucros 6ABwy is the ancient reviser’s correction of 
dpiotov GABov. What of the monstrous dyAaiféOw? Crusius sug- 


6 
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gested that @w is a crasis of rw and 6: hence Snell’s rough breathing. 
That scans and makes sense; so Jebb- prints dyAailérw, o—not 


crasis but synizesis. Can we accept either? Jebb owns that “it is 
difficult to understand how so graceful and facile a poet could have 
written such a verse.” Surely we are compelled to emend; and the 
least feeble expedient is that of Housman and Richards, dudeition 
map’ dpicrov SABov (“let a man glorify the god in the hour of 


highest prosperity ”’). 
III, 64. peyatyyre ‘Iépwv, OeAnoe . . . 


Scansion—ef. 18, orabévrwy—demands a length- 
ened ¢, and a hiatus. The two together are intolerable. True, another 
hiatus occurs in 92, Motod vw tpéde. ‘Iépwv, od . . . The 
last four letters of tpepe. are, indeed, supplied by editors to ‘fill a 
hole in the MS, but the word is certainly right. That hiatus is per- 
haps condoned by its occurring at the close of a sentence. But the 
MS reading in 64 cannot stand: none of Snell’s parallels on p. 17 * 
is convincing. We should choose between Wilamowitz’ 6 peyaivyr’ 
6 and Ludwich’s é péy’ aivnbets. The former is simpler, but the 
double & is very poor and leaves a hiatus; the latter removes both 


difficulties. 


III, 90 f. nGav. dpera als ye ob 
Bporov aya o[ ati péyyos, ... 


But the quantities of puwife are ~~-, and we need ~-- as & 
movrov for example shows (86). Snell’s excuse for boldly marking 
a short as long cannot stand. He gives on p. 17* a list of vowels 
long or short “pro numerorum necessitate,” such as povos beside 
povvos and the equally familiar shortening of diphthongs (e.g 
Bowrioww, fr. 21, 4). But none of these supports pve, which 
cannot be paralleled, for pivvdey in V, 151 is Snell’s own suggestion 
for the MS pinv6a. Jebb there reads piwiv6y and here suggests 
puvivOn OY (gnomic aor.) but too cautiously prints 
which Crusius and Blass defended on the dubious ground that in 
this part of the verse -~~-— can replace --~--. 


IV, 4-12. Here Snell’s new edition differs markedly from the fifth, 
because of the new Florentine papyrus, which gives 4-12 in a much 
less incomplete state than A. 


Tplrov yap map’ [ouda]dov tyWelpov xGoves 
TIy[ a[ elde | Tat 
dp|erat|] txmuv. 
€ ddverys é[va- 
ev? Ex| ov | 
o|voerece. [..] 
TPATOV EL TLS Op- 
(.)] Aixas rédav[ rov, 


In A nothing whatever survives of the last two lines, but Blass 
assigned to this place a separate scrap (fr. 19, Kenyon, p. 207 con- 


= 
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taining ]is op with the note “ends of long lines”). That he 
Jas radav[ 

was right the Florentine papyrus now proves. Maas’ suggestion 
dvaéibopptyyous is excellent: this splendid word opens Pindar’s 
second Olympian, written for a victory in 476 B. C., six years earlier 
than that celebrated by Bacchylides and by Pindar’s First Pythian. 
In 10 Snell attractively suggests dpovce receiv és tuvouvs. A good deal 
of discussion about 8 has been antiquated by the Florentine papyrus, 
which gives ovp...as dAéxrwp, where Norsa naturally proposes 
Oipavias, of course accepted by Snell. This Muse is named by 
Bacchylides (never by Pindar) in V, 13, VI, 11, XVI, 3 as the 
queen of song. 

One cannot refrain from noting that dAéxrwp, which is certainly 
genuine, would have been spurned at sight had it been offered as an 
emendation. Unquestionably it here means “ husband,” and seems 
oddly below the level of lyric poetry. That it occurs with this sense 
in Sophocles (fr. 851, Pearson) helps nothing. The play was satyric, 
as the whole fragment shows: ovpos 8 dA€xtwp adrov 
must be Alcestis’ description of Admetus’ accepting Apollo as his 
serf. 

V, 84. od ror S€os. Snell notes “ Jebb, Blass, and others 
read oro. These words close the greeting of Heracles by Meleager’s 
ghost when they meet in Hades. otro: d€0s would be less than 
courteous to such a hero: “ there is nothing to be afraid of.” ot rou 
is surely right: “thou fearest nothing: so why bend thy bow?” 


(75). 
V, 140 ff. kaié te Sadadéas 


> / > 4 
€k Adpvakos 
ditpov téyxAavoaca: 


Though éyxAavcaca, “ weeping upon it,” is good in itself, and Jebb’s 
aykAavoaca a little better, we badly need a participle that shall 
mean “taking it out” (é« Adpvaxos). Wackernagel’s éfavcaca is 
perhaps to be preferred; Hesychius has éfaioa:= é&eXciy and the 
verb is so unfamiliar that it would inevitably be altered by an ancient 


editor. 


VI, 1ff. Adywv Aws peyiorov 
Adyxe héprarov 
dv’ Gooa mapoev . . . 


Blass’s supplement, supported by Wilamowitz, should have been 
rejected by Snell in favour of Housman’s dé6Awv, which gives clear 
syntax to the otherwise very obscure &’ écca. 


IX, 27 ff. yap évérpeev ws 
adotpwv Siaxpiver dan 
vukT0s Styounvidos eiheyyys oeAdva* 


Svaxpive. has been queried, but needlessly. Snell remarks “certe non 
attingendum,” quoting Headlam’s view that §. = édéyyea. I 
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find that hard to accept, indeed to understand: it is altogether 
unlike our poet’s usual limpidity. Nevertheless I would retain 
diaxpive. aS Meaning “ threads her way through,” on the strength of 
Plato, Crat. 388B, which Jebb waves aside. 


XI, 118-123. Sé rou ipepoev 
Kdoav zap’ ebvdpov trpdyo- 
vou éoodpevort éret ypovwr 
BovAaiot paxdapwv 
TOAW 
xaAKobwpaxwv per’ “Arpedav. 


égodpevor has no syntax. The simplest remedy is to read éccapévwv, 
genitive absolute. Then all (save zpoyovo. and its hiatus) becomes 
easy. Jebb translates: “ And a lovely grove is thine, (the Achaeans 
[113 f.]) having founded it by the fair stream of the Casas .. .” 
Blass and Wilamowitz read zpoyd-vwv éooapéevov. But zpoyo-, with 
whatever ending, seems out of the question. Metre demands ~-, 
and few will believe that a short syllable in the middle of a word 
divided between two verses could be regarded as anceps. Jebb 
prints zpo va-oi’, “in front of thy temple.” But Platt’s rpd yov-voi’ 
has a better claim: it is very like A’s reading, and yovvds is rare 
enough to be misunderstood and “ corrected.” Jebb’s objections to 
it (p. 482) are very slight: and ef. Pindar, Pyth. IV, 7 f.: 


VacoV Ws non KTLOOGELEV EVAPMATOV 
/ ~ 

apylvoevTL 


XIV, B (p. 51). This is the opening of a hitherto unknown epini- 
cian ode, which for the reader’s convenience I set out in the most 
readable form. The only supplements are certain, viz. line 2 
adve[ov; line 5 @eccadta[s; lines 10f. Aapicals &]vaéixmov. 


‘Eoria ypvadOpov’, 
ddfwv ar’ adveov 
péyav 6ABov 
ayviais 
5 IInveov apd’ 
pnAorpodov év yudXors* 
kat Kip- 
> 
pav mpos evOadéa 
Sis orehavwoaro Aa- 
ploas avagimmov yap 
kAv [ ].os 


(eiOadréa, scans as — — —, with synizesis.) 

This passage we owe to Lobel (see above, p. 415). Snell notes 
“14B = pap. L 7-17 + fr. 22 K. (v. 1-5)+ fr. 11 K. (v. 5-8) inser. 
dubitanter suppl. Lobel.” Kenyon’s fr. 22 (p. 207) is: 


]peyal[ 


= 
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and his fr. 11 (p. 200): 


] & 
réAns xl 
el... . lov 


Lobel saw that these appeared in an unpublished papyrus dis- 
covered at Oxyrhynchus. The inscriptio mentioned above is [ API- 
STOTEAEI @ESSAAQI (vel AAPISAIOI) TIA 
Except for the last three letters, which appear in L and are very 
doubtful—Lobel thinks them possible remnants of TIlv@ia (ef. lines 
7 f., Kippav)—the inscriptio is of course made up from details in 
the poem. Jebb had printed Kenyon’s fr. 11 at the end of XIII 
(Snell’s XIV) with IlavréAns, remarking that the accent in the MS 
proves these letters to be parts of a proper name. Snell in the fifth 
edition followed Jebb exactly, save that he read a preceding a. 
Hestia is invoked by Pindar also at the opening of his Eleventh 
Nemean. 


Fr. 4 (pp. 75-7). This is the content of Snell’s papyrus T (see 
below, p. 422). He prefixes it to the well-known passage (Jebb, fr. 
3) quoted by Stobaeus, Flor., 55, 3 as from Bacchylides’ paeans: 
Te Ovaroiow eipnva peyddAa xré. Our fragment is described 
by Grenfell and Hunt (Pap. Oz., 3, 426, p. 68) as “ parts of thirty- 
two lines from a lyric poem in dactylo-epitritic metre and Pindaric 
style, which is not improbably to be attributed to Pindar himself.” 
It is, no doubt, possible that Pindar wrote this: he has some common- 
place passages; it is equally possible that Bacchylides wrote it. 


Fr. 64 (pp. 103-5). Snell writes (p. 13*): “Fr. 64, Pap. Berol. 
16. 140, scripturam praebens primi vel secundi saeculi primum edita 
est anno 1935 a C. M. Bowra in editione Pindari (fr. 341) ; Bacchy- 
lidi hoe carmen ipse attribui (Herm. 75, 1940, 177), denuo edidit 
Ernestus Diehl, Anthol. lyr.? suppl. p. 49 sqq.” 

This is a vigorous passage of some thirty lines, which have all lost 
their endings. It narrates the incident of Heracles, Deianira, and 
Nessus; but the poison, so vital in other versions, cannot have been 
mentioned, for Nessus is effectually quelled by the hero’s club. (See 
further Snell, pp. 46* f.) Snell is justified in printing this fragment 
among the dubia of Bacchylides. But, though Sir Maurice Bowra has 
done excellent service in publishing these impressive lines, he should 
not have given.them a place in his edition of Pindar (though as 
“ineerti auctoris”’): the detailed account of Nessus’ injuries seems 
quite un-Pindarie. 

To such a book and such a review literary criticism is almost com- 
pletely foreign; but a few sentences under that head may perhaps be 
admitted. How delightful, after so much pondering of lacunae and 
the like, to realize that what is best worth reading has been best 
preserved: the meeting of Heracles and Meleager (V, 56-175); 
Menelaus’ speech at Troy (XIV, 37-63) ; Theseus’ adventure on (and 
off) Minos’ ship (XVI), the finest and most characteristic poem of 
Bacchylides that we possess; and above all the Eagle in V, 16-30! 
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On lines 29f. of this last Jebb remarks: “The phrase dpiyvwros 
per’ avOpwrois, as applied to the soaring bird, can be explained only 
as a bit of rather careless writing. The thought in the writer’s mind 
is that the eagle’s flight is ‘much noted among men’; t. e. a number 
of men follow his course with their eyes.” (His italics.) This from 
the brilliantly discerning editor of Sophocles! Firstly, “soaring” 
half spoils a superb picture: this eagle is already high and wings his 
course across the heavens. Secondly, yer’ dvOpwois is a master-stroke : 
it calls up a vertical perspective to reinforce the horizontal per- 
spective aloft, summoning the reader’s inward eye down from the 
empyrean to our earth-level and the upturned faces of lowly human 
beings. Ovid (more verbosely) gains the same effect when he 
describes (Met., VIII, 217-220) the flight of Icarus and Daedalus, 
directing our imagination to the fisher, the shepherd, and stiva 
innixus arator. 

Later, the same ode shows Heracles in the lower world. “ There, 
by the waters of Cocytus, he perceived the souls of hapless mortals, 
countless as leaves quivering in the wind, where flocks graze on the 
gleaming headlands of Ida” (Jebb). On this Headlam admirably 
quoted Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (Pt. II, III, 5f.): 


In number more than are the quivering leaves 
Of Ida’s forest. 


Let that be a lesson to the Quellenforscher! For once we are certain 
that the later poet cannot have read his predecessor. Were we not, 
this “parallel passage” would have been hailed as throwing “a 
welcome and invaluable light on Marlowe’s knowledge of Greek 
poetry.” 

The following errors are to be noted. P. 6,* line 12: for “dua” 
read “duo.” P. 13,* 13 f.: “Pap. Oxyrh. 3, 426 nune conservatur in 
Museo universitatis Toronti in Canada.” This papyrus is not in the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto, but in the Victoria University 
Library there. For “ Toronti” read “ Torontonensis” (agreeing 
with “ universitatis ”). What the locative—or indeed the genitive— 
ease of “Toronto” may be I confess I do not know, but cannot 
believe in “ Toronti.” P. 52*: Schadewaldt is omitted, and Smyth 
is still called “ Smith,” despite D. M. Robinson’s correction of the 
fifth edition in C. P., XXXI (1936), p. 269. P. 15, notes: for 
“posiss” read “possis.” P. 44, notes: for “certum” read 
“ incertum.” 

A tiny collection indeed! The editor’s microscopic care excites 
no less admiration than his learning and diligence, which make his 
book invaluable to all students of our poet—indeed, of Greek lyrie 
poetry in general. The printers have well performed a terribly 
exacting task; already in 1933 Snell commented on their extreme 
industry and patience “tot in rebus pusillis.” Perhaps above all 
we must salute the “bibliopola humanissimus.” That the house of 
Teubner should have continued, even in the year 1949, its immense 
services to Greek scholarship is an impressive and moving witness 


to the German virtues. 
GILBERT NoRWwoOop. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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Martin P. Niusson. The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Sur- 
vival in Greek Religion. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. Pp. 
xxiv + 656; 208 text figs. Kr. 50. (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. 
humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, IX.) 


Any major publication by Professor Nilsson is an event of im- 
portance to classical scholars, particularly to those who study the 
religion which serves so largely to interpret Greek culture. Interest 
in the book is scarcely lessened because it 1s a second edition. The 
first appeared in 1927, since which time new discoveries in Crete 
and, in a lesser degree, at mainland sites, have been extensive and 
significant. The author has included in his survey as much of this 
new material as the limits of his book permitted, with the result 
that the volume has been substantially enlarged, and his conclusions 
somewhat modified here and there. The far-sighted liberality of the 
Lund Academy, which produced the book on fine paper, in clear 
type, and with numerous illustrations, is fully justified by the 
results. 

The general plan of the work remains the same as before. There 
is an introduction of 33 pages, after which the bulk of the work is 
divided into two unequal parts. The first, “ The Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion according to the Monuments,” is more than twice as long 
as the second, “ Minoan-Mycenaean Religion in its relations to 
Greek Religion.” Within these major divisions the number of 
chapters, their titles, and the character of their contents are the 
same as in the first edition. After the introduction, however, the 
author has inserted an “ Appendix” of 17 pages, apparently with 
a view to clearing the ground of certain disputed points. In the first 
section of this appendix, he discusses supposed mythological repre- 
sentations, for some of which he proposes interpretations at variance 
with those previously suggested, while in others he questions the 
possibility of relating the scenes to any known myth. In the second 
section, “ Suspect Objects,” he discusses and rejects certain pieces 
which well-known authorities have accepted as genuine and made the 
basis for far-reaching inferences—the “ Ring of Minos,” the “ Ring 
of Nestor,” and some objects belonging to the Thisbe hoard. Nilsson 
is aware of the difficulty which the careful archaeologist experiences 
in pronouncing upon such pieces, but his doubts are fully warranted. 
Nobody to whom Professor Xanthoudides has shown the remarkable, 
and sometimes beautiful, forgeries confiscated in Candia and else- 
where can question the need for extreme caution. 

The present edition is about 75 pages longer than the first, and 
contains almost a hundred more illustrations. Several plates, which 
followed the first edition, have been omitted, probably to allow the 
insertion of more text figures, which serve the purpose almost equally 
well for material of the kind collected in the volume. The growth 
of the second edition is due to the inclusion of new discoveries or 
to fuller publication of older ones; for example, several pages (96- 
104) are required to do justice to finds at Hagia Triada, Gazi, and 
Karphi, which were made after the appearance of Nilsson’s first 
edition, or else had been inadequately published up to that time. The 
reader will note other passages inserted for similar reasons. 
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Nilsson’s method has not changed. Here, as before, the chapters 
of Part I take up, one after another, the various things that are 
believed to have a religious significance—natural and domestic 
sanctuaries, altars, sacral furniture and dress, “horns of consecra- 
tion,” double axes, pillars, and columns—and the author discrimi- 
nates with patient care between objects that are monuments of a 
religious cult and those which can be differently explained. He 
then proceeds to the topics of tree cult, idols, epiphanies of the gods 
as birds or in human form, the Minoan-Mycenaean pantheon, and 
ends Part I with a careful analysis of the theories about the sarco- 
phagus of Hagia Triada, and an exposition of his own view of that 
famous discovery. Much of the archaeological evidence consists of 
small objects, such as seals and impressions, gems, and figurines, 
none of which a conscientious investigator can safely neglect, even 
though the contribution of the individual pieces may be very small. 
It is not to be denied that the character of the material conduces 
to a treatment that grows tedious by repetition, especially when the 
author is obliged to dispense with illustrations of the objects under 
consideration. Nilsson, however, does not shrink from the labor of 
examining a formidable array of small archaeological monuments, 
and throughout the discussion of them he maintains a judicious, 
often wholesomely skeptical attitude. This is most gratifying to 
students who want the truth, but, I suspect, may be rather mad- 
dening to some imaginative religionists whose fine-spun theories are 
in no close contact with the evidence. 

The second major division of the work, treating of the relation 
of the Minoan-Mycenaean to the Greek religion, is the part that is 
most useful to students concerned with the culture of historical 
Greece; but since its teachings have been partially incorporated in 
other books and articles of Nilsson’s since 1927, there is less need 
to comment upon it here. Applying again his patient analysis of 
both archaeological and literary sources, he shows that elements of 
Minoan cult survived in certain localities, and that many Minoan 
cult-places continued to be used in the later age. Then follows a 
chapter on Greek goddesses of’ Minoan origin—Athena and Hera; 
Artemis, with the lesser related goddesses, Britomartis, Diktynna, 
and Aphaia; Hileithyia, Ariadne, and Helen. Chapter XVI shows 
that the cult of a divine child apart from his mother, best exempli- 
fied by the Cretan cult of the infant Zeus, is a heritage from Minoan 
times; and a final chapter of great importance sets forth the evidence 
for the Minoan origin of the hero cult. 

In the preface Nilsson says that his views have changed in only 
one important respect since the first edition of his book. He now 
thinks that despite agreement in sundry items of archaeological 
evidence, the Mycenaean religion may have differed materially from 
the Minoan. As he puts it (p. viii and similarly p. 30), one must 
consider “whether a Minoan exterior does not among the My- 
cenaeans cover very different religious ideas.” In minor matters, 
however, he modifies or corrects his former opinions more than 
once (e.g., pp. 454 f.; 508, n. 86; 527, n. 68). 

It is not easy to single out details of special value in a work whose 
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general worth and authority have long been recognized. The re- 
viewer noted with approval Nilsson’s deductions from the excava- 
tions at Asine (pp. 110-116); the sensible note 39 on p. 202, and, 
apropos of the pillar cult, the prudent remark (p. 248) that “a cult 
object . . . may be placed in front of a pillar without turning the 
pillar itself into a cult object”; the sound criticism of certain views 
of Persson (p. 288) and Miss Harrison (pp. 338-40) ; the comments 
on dubious statuettes that have appeared in various collections 
(pp. 313-14); the negative attitude towards the assumption that 
Minoan bull-fighting was a sacral performance (p. 374) ; the cautious 
discussion of the goddess commonly called the Mountain Mother, 
and the skeptical attitude towards the theory of a “ universal nature 
goddess”; the previously mentioned chapter on the sarcophagus 
from Hagia Triada; and the admirable remarks on method at pp. 
533-34. 

I cannot accept Nilsson’s view of Homer’s enigmatic word dvoraa 
(p. 491), and in one of the few passages where he resorts to a 
hypothesis, cautiously stated, it is true (pp. 541-2), he seems to me 
scarcely more successful than some writers with whom he elsewhere 
takes issue. To judge by fig. 181 (p. 373), the so-called Minotaur 
is not only “ influenced by ” the cynocephalus ape but actually repre- 
sents that animal; compare fig. 178, which, unless I am much mis- 
taken, is upside down. But these and such other faults as may be 
detected are mere details where there is room for difference of 
opinion. Some references within the book have not been adjusted 
to the new numbering of pages and text figures, as, for example, 
p. 206, n. 52, p. 346, n. 21, p. 414, n. 63; but since the old page 
numbers are given in the margins, and the old figure numbers are 
added in parentheses after the new ones, little inconvenience results 
from such oversights. (On p. 225, n. 40, read “below, p. 347, 
fig. 158.”) Other minor errors are easily corrected though fairly 
numerous; it is remarkable that there are not more in an English 
text set by Swedish printers. 

Here and there one feels that Professor Nilsson’s English idiom, 
which was a little less natural in 1927 than now, might have been 
slightly improved by a more watchful English reviser, e.g., the 
sentence ending at the top of p. 268. But it would be ungrateful 
indeed for students who do not read Swedish to enlarge upon errors 
in the self-sacrificing labor of an author who undertook to compose 
so exacting a work in a language not his own. The Swedish och 
for and in a sentence on p. 540 is obviously due to absentmindedness 
on a type-setter’s part. 

One final criticism. A book which necessarily deals so largely with 
the chronology of archaeological materials might well provide, for 
readers who are not specialists, a table showing in parallel columns 
the epochs of the Minoan, Helladic, and Cyeladic cultures, and at 
least the later Egyptian dynasties. One ean find such tables else- 
where, of course; yet it would be a convenience to have the use of 
one within the covers of this volume. 


CAMPBELL BONNER. 
UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN. 
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Max Pouurenz. Die Stoa, Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, I (1948), pp. 490; IT 
(1949), pp. 230. 


Pohlenz’ book climaxes a lifelong study of Stoic philosophy. Con- 
cerned with particular aspects of Stoicism ever since he published 
his dissertation in 1898 (II, pp. 7f.), he now traces the entire 
development of the school and its influence on other movements. He 
does not restrict himself to an analysis of the philosophical problems, 
but also sets the Stoa against the background of ancient civilization. 
The same familiarity with Greek and Roman literature and life 
which distinguishes all of Pohlenz’ writings and which is to be found 
now only in few others is characteristic of this new work and is not 
in need of my further praise. 

Of the two volumes, the first gives the history of the Stoa unin- 
terrupted by the discussion of controversial matters, and generally 
even without reference to the passages on which the interpretation 
rests. The second contains the “footnotes” and the criticism of 
modern literature. Such an arrangement, no doubt, has the advantage 
of making the text eminently readable. The disadvantage, to my 
mind, is that if one wishes to find out about the arguments under- 
lying any of the views stated, he must constantly switch from the 
first tome to the second, where the material is arranged according 
to paragraphs and lines of the former. 

As for the general approach to his subject, Pohlenz tries to strike 
a balance between the older attitude of overemphasizing the unity 
of Stoic thought and the more recent attempts at restoring the indi- 
vidual tenets of the various members of the school. The doctrine of 
the Old Stoa is represented as one, yet the specific contributions of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus and their pupils are clearly marked. 
With the Middle Stoa, the school dogma begins to be contrasted with 
individual systems, namely those of Panaetius and Posidonius. In 
regard to the final period, from which alone complete works have 
survived, short outlines of the common Stoic teaching are followed 
by characterizations of the various philosophers, such as Musonius, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

Pohlenz’ concept of Stoic philosophy is determined first of all by 
his belief that Zeno’s doctrine was formulated in answer to that of 
Epicurus and in opposition to the latter’s ideas (e. g. I, pp. 23; 113). 
Now, it is true that Epicurus was older than Zeno, and he seems to 
have started his school before the Stoa was founded. Zeno’s depen- 
dence on Epicurus may therefore appear plausible, although, as far 
as I can judge, it cannot be proved. The Zenonian fragments never 
mention Epicurus directly, nor is it possible to demonstrate an 
implied polemic of Zeno against his contemporary. Diogenes Laer- 
tius, VII, 85, a passage which Pohlenz singles out as evidence of 
such a polemic (II, p. 65), is not necessarily directed against 
Epicurus alone, to disregard the fact that Zeno’s name does not 
occur here. However, Pohlenz makes one aware of the insufficient 


1 Epicurus’ concern with the Stoics, on the other hand, is attested 
(cf. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 9), and a coloring of certain of his state- 
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reasons for the usual treatment of the two schools which in the 
histories of philosophy almost without exception are dealt with 
independently of each other, the Stoic teaching being placed in 
advance of that of the Epicureans. 

Another basic consideration emphasized by Pohlenz throughout 
his book is the influence which the Semitic origin of most of the 
Stoic philosophers presumably had on their thought. To discriminate 
between the Semitic and the Greek components in the Stoic doctrine 
indeed constitutes one of his “main problems” (I, p. 31; ef. Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, II [1926], pp. 
257 ff.). Of course, Pohlenz is not unaware of the difficulties of this 
attempt; as he says himself, little is known about the culture of 
the countries from which Zeno or Chrysippus sprang (e.g. pp. 31; 
164). Nevertheless, he hazards judgments and compiles a whole 
catalogue of Semitic traits. Hairsplitting (p. 51), fanaticism, 
fatalism, the postulate of the “you ought,” an uncompromising 
dualism of body and soul, a lack of half tones, of anything 
between love and hatred (pp. 164f.)?—all these, to Pohlenz, are 
Semitic characteristics, and they are those that he finds “ foreign 
and disagreeable” in Stoic philosophy (p. 165). With the advent 
of the Middle Stoa, or as Pohlenz prefers to say, with the Helle- 
nization of the Stoa (p. 191), they “disappear by themselves ” in 
the system of the Dorian, Panaetius (p. 207; ef. p. 192). Even the 
Syrian, Posidonius, because of his intellectual attitude, is now con- 
sidered to have had “ predominantly Hellenic and Macedonian blood 
in his veins” (p. 208). 

Reading these statements one wonders about the hairsplitting of 
early and late Greek sophists; about the one Greek among the older 
Stoics, Cleanthes, who unlike Panaetius failed to Hellenize the Stoa 
and in his fanaticism went so far as to demand that Aristarchus be 
punished for impiety; about the fatalistic astrological theories of 
Hipparchus; about Plato’s moral imperatives and, most of all, about 
his dualism (cf. Pohlenz, p. 377). Moreover, if Zeno as a foreigner 
was inclined to stick to the “ true meaning” of words, to be interested 
in their etymology (p. 116), what about the etymologies recounted 
even in Attic tragedies (or to use a modern example, those adduced 
by Hegel)? Needless to add that Pohlenz’ theory does not hold its 
ground even within his own interpretation. He admits that Zeno 
and Chrysippus separated themselves from the land of their birth 
and found a new physical and spiritual home in Greece (p. 367) ; 
Zeno, whose thought was deeply Hellenized (p. 113; ef. p. 164), was 
able to convince people because he spoke to them in their own 
spirit (p. 165); Diogenes, the Babylonian, recognizing the signifi- 
cance of music in education thereby made himself the interpreter 
of old Hellenic views (p. 184). The reader cognizant of these 
inconsistencies and perhaps less certain than Pohlenz of a scientific 


ments by Stoic terms has been shown to be probable by C. Bailey, The 
Greek Atomists and Epicurus (1928), pp. 531f. Cf. also Pohlenz, I, 
p. 363. 

* The two last categories Pohlenz borrows from 8. A. Cook’s analysis 
of the Semitic spirit (The Cambridge Ancient History, I [1923], p- 196). 
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basis for the assumption that racial factors determine the human 
intellect, can easily remove the racial tag attached to almost every 
one mentioned, be it Ariston (p. 163) or Marcion (p. 410), Musonius 
(p. 303) or Tertullian (p. 437). But one truly lamentable weakness 
resulting from these speculations, I think, remains: the individual 
character and personality is not given its desert (e.g. p. 69); senti- 
ments and impulses (pp. 68; 107f.) are the main categories in 
explaining ideas, while the history of problems is depreciated (p. 
68), and with it, the search for truth in which the philosopher is 
engaged. What constitutes the Greek character—the political, the 
ethical combined with the aesthetic, the sensuous in addition to the 
rational (p. 207)—is inferred from its manifestation at one arbi- 
trarily chosen point, rather than from its display during the entire 
process of Greek history, and thus the attempted and badly needed 
rehabilitation of the Hellenistic period (pp. 166 f.) is fundamentally 
vitiated. 

To turn now to Pohlenz’ evaluation of the various phases of 
Stoicism, the Old Stoa (pp. 22-190) is seen in the following way. 
Zeno devised the scheme of the whole doctrine (p. 161); Cleanthes 
contributed hardly more than his pantheistic religious pathos, without 
changing the essence of the system (p. 163) ; Chrysippus, the second 
founder of the Stoa, seemingly expounding Zeno’s views, but actually 
responsible for its extreme monism, built up an _ intellectualistic 
psychology, clarified the issues of fate and of the freedom of the 
will, and, great systematizer that he was, also created a systematic 
dialectics (pp. 163f.). This appraisal restores Chrysippus to his 
rightful place, of which he has been deprived by those who believe 
Stoic philosophy to be the achievement principally of Zeno (e.g. 
F. Ueberweg—K. Praechter, Die Philosophie des Altertums'? [1926], 
pp. 410 ff.), or of Zeno and Cleanthes (e.g. A. C. Pearson, The 
Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes [1891], p. 48), thus reducing the 
share of Chrysippus to a mere systematization of earlier ideas. 
Sometimes Pohlenz may be too ready with a “ probably Chrysippus ” 
(e.g. p. 74), but in general he seeins to make good his claim as to 
Chrysippus’ importance. Zeno, on the other hand, occasionally is 
credited with more than is his due. That he was the one who 
formulated the doctrine of self-preservation and self-love (pp. 
113 ff.) is at least doubtful, for the evidence marshalled (II, p. 65) 
is but indirect. And no full justice is done to the role of Cleanthes. 
The decisive theory of “tension,” if not altogether his addition, 
certainly was greatly elaborated by him, as was the whole topic 
of natural inquiry.* In connection with this, Cleanthes reshaped 
ethics; the introduction of the term “nature” into the Zenonian 


®’Pohlenz, on the evidence of Frs. 99 and 106 Arnim, traces the 
doctrine to Zeno (II, pp. 42f. ad I, pp. 74f.). But in Fr. 99 reiverOa 
is a conjecture of Diels, and in Fr. 106 (p. 30, line 35), as Pohlenz says 
himself, the words mvevyarixds révos may be a later addition. Cf. also 
Pearson, op. cit., pp. 41 f. and ad Fr. 56, line 54; in general P. Barth-A. 
Goedeckemeyer, Die Stoa® (1946), p. 49, a book that makes the philo- 
sophical implications of Stoicism admirably clear and that I should be 
inclined to judge more favorably than Pohlenz seems to do (II, p. 12). 
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definition of the aim of life (I, pp. 116f.) is only one of his 
significant contributions. Cleanthes’ discussion of poetry and its 
place in philosophical teaching also is of wider significance than one 
would gather from Pohlenz’ mention of it (pp. 53 f.). 

The interpretation of the Middle Stoa (pp. 191-276) summarizes 
Pohlenz’ well-known investigations of Panaetius and Posidonius and 
integrates them into an impressive picture of their teaching and of 
their impact on their contemporaries. The method followed in the 
reconstruction of these systems is quite different from that applied 
in the chapter on the Old Stoa. There, Pohlenz generally clings 
to the attested material and tries rigorously to separate the known 
from the unknown (to name one outstanding example, he shows that 
the famous terms dyos évdiaberos and Adyos tpodopiKds are not to 
be found in the fragments of the older Stoics and probably are not 
even of Stoic coinage [II, p. 21]). Here, he concerns himself with 
passages which he assumes echo the views of Panaetius and Posi- 
donius. Nowhere, so far as I can see, does Pohlenz argue about the 
objections which during the past few decades have been raised by 
many scholars against such a procedure, and I shall not attempt to 
restate them now. As regards Panaetius, the matter has been settled, 
I think, by van Straaten’s recent collection of the fragments. As for 
Posidonius, a final decision will have to wait for the reediting of the 
testimony.* 

In the next chapter, on the Stoa of the imperial age (I, pp. 277- 
366), Pohlenz maintains the common thesis that the Roman Stoa 
marks the return to Chrysippus’ doctrine (pp. 291f.), yet he also 
makes it evident—and perhaps more evident than any previous 
writer—how many new and different trends appear in the philosophy 
of the Roman Stoics. There is Musonius’ insistence on habituation 
and practice in ethies (p. 301); Seneca’s concept of anticipation 
(pp. 307 f.) and premeditation (p. 309), his gentlemanly ars vivendi 
(p. 313), his stress on man’s conscience (p. 317) and on man’s will 
(pp. 319 f.); Epictetus’ division of philosophical topics (p. 329), 
his theory of choice (p. 332), his evaluation of aidés and zictis 
(p. 335); and Marcus Aurelius’ anthropology (p. 343). One might 
add that the principium individuationis obtained a metaphysical, 
ethical, aesthetic, and pedagogical significance which it hardly had 
in earlier times (Seneca, Fp., 113, 13-16; 114; 115). Moreover, 
this generation lives in the here and now. Teaching by example 
replaces teaching by theorem, and models are found in contemporary 
men and events, rather than in the ancient poets.’ Not only do the 


“Cf. A. J. P., LVILT (1936), pp. 286-325; LXXI (1950), pp. 78-83. 
The collection of the Posidonian fragments on which I am working is 
scheduled to appear in the near future. I should add that Pohlenz in 
a book that has just come out (Stoa und Stoiker [1950], 386 pp.) has 
translated not only fragments hailing from the Old Stoa, but also 
fragments of Panaetius and Posidonius, as well as passages which he 
thinks can be traced to these authors. 

5 This is especially true of Epictetus. Cf. also his general criticism of 
poetry, I, 4, 26; 28, 12, 32. Chrysippus was famous for his predilection 
for poetical quotations (I, p. 29), and the same is true of Posidonius, 
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Roman Stoics emphasize the inner, subjective moment in man’s 
decisions, but also the realization of philosophical truth in action— 
one is almost tempted to say, in the philosopher’s own existence— 
becomes one of their principal concerns (Epictetus, I, 29, 55-57 2, 
In some of these traits one might discern the influence of Panaetius 
and Posidonius on the Roman Stoa, and I should be inclined to rate 
this influence higher than does Pohlenz, at least where he speaks in 
general terms (p. 291; but e.g. pp. 321; 338; 348). Cleanthes’ 
admiration of Zeus permeates the monotheism of Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius. Many of the new doctrines take their departure 
from Chrysippus. Nevertheless, the thesis of the preponderance of 
Chrysippus’ authority seems much in need of a revision, and it might 
be well to take the words of Epictetus more literally when he says 
that Chrysippus “ shows us the way” (I, 4, 30). Chrysippus may 
have provided the intellectual tools for the younger Stoics. Funda- 
mentally, their views are new, and these representatives of Stoicism, 
no less than their predecessors, in their factiousness and indepen- 
dence of judgment are like “ oligarchs,’ to use Numenius’ happy 
phrase (II, 20 Arnim). 

Another view that Pohlenz shares with many interpreters of 
Stoicism also, in my opinion, calls for reconsideration, namely the 
assumption of a special affinity between the Roman spirit and that 
of Stoic philosophy. This thesis, propounded by Pohlenz first in his 
chapter on the Middle Stoa (pp. 257-76), naturally gains momentum 
in his analysis of the later Stoa. Is it really true that in the first 
centuries of our era Stoicism among all the philosophical schools 
“remained the only one which suited the Romans and acquired 
significance for their way of life” (p. 279)? Certainly, during the 
first 150 years in which philosophy made an impress on Rome, the 
Epicureans were in the ascendency. Cicero’s assertion Jtaliam totam 
occupaverunt (Tusc., IV, 3, 7) may be exaggerated. Yet, the poets 
of the late Republic testify to the strong hold which Epicureanism 
alongside Stoicism had over the Roman mind. And was it not the 
typically Roman attitude that shaped also Epicureanism? Is Lucre- 
tius’ Epicurean ethics not expressive of the Roman Willenshaltung 
(cf. W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Republic® [1899], pp. 
358 f.)? Just as Seneca infuses into the Stoic language the Roman 
simile of war and of the warrior, so does Lucretius revel in pictures 
of war and fighting. Varro dared to contend that the dissension 
between the Stoa and the Garden was but a Logomachia (Menip- 
peae, 243; ef. Pohlenz, p. 275), and he was quite right for his own 
time, in which Epicureanism changed greatly and acknowledged 
even political responsibility. In the first century of our era Epicurus’ 


who in addition used examples from past history (Galen, De Placitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis, p. 372 M.). 

° For the Roman simile of fighting and military service, cf. Pohlenz, 
I, p. 314, and O. Regenbogen, Die Antike, XII (1936), pp. 115f. How- 
ever, one should not overlook the fact that the simile is also related to 
the language of the mysteries, cf. R. Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen® (1927), p. 192; the comparison of philosophy with 
the mysteries is significant for Lucretius, as well as for Seneca and 
Epictetus, 
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doctrine did not cease to have faithful adherents among the Romans, 
not to mention that the Stoic, Seneca, showed an outspoken friend- 
liness toward its teachings (pp. 306; 322); in the second century its 
authority rose steadily.? Even granting that under Augustus it 
may have looked for a moment as if Stoicism would emerge as the 
national philosophy of Rome (p. 276), this dream did not come true. 
The initial opposition to the monarchy, so prominent among the 
Stoics, though not absent among the Epicureans, gave the Stoa the 
prestige of upholding the old Roman creed. But the Stoa, too, 
eventually made its peace with the empire (pp. 286; 314), and the 
ethics which a man like Hierocles taught his pupils, despite its 
lip service to patriotism, is concerned mostly with the petty problems 
of daily life (p. 288). Under these circumstances I think it would 
be safer to speak of an affinity between individual Romans and 
Stoicism, rather than of one between Rome and the Stoa. 


Pohlenz’ last chapter (pp. 367-465) deals with the influence of 
the Stoic doctrine on other philosophies. He makes much of the 
Stoicism of Philo (pp. 367 ff.), whom Wolfson, admitting the fre- 
quency of Stoic terminology and phraseology, has just characterized 
as more of a critic than a follower of the Stoa (Philo, I [1947], 
pp. 111f.). In opposition to Reitzenstein, Pohlenz sees a Stoic tinge 
in the Gnostie doctrine (p. 381), he underlines the Stoic views in 
the Hermetic writings (p. 383) and sifts out the Stoic elements in 
Neopythagoreanism and Neoplatonism (pp. 386 ff.). Special atten- 
tion is paid finally to the sway of Stoic ideas over Christianity (pp. 
400 ff.). While in its very beginning Christianity was impervious 
to philosophy—even the thought of St. Paul and St. John was not 
tinted with Stoicism (pp. 403; 405)—from the time of the Apolo- 
gists (pp. 406 ff.) the development of the new religion cannot be 
understood without taking its contact with the Stoa into account 
(p. 463). 

To be sure, in this survey on late ancient beliefs Pohlenz does 
not neglect to underline the Platonic trend noticeable in the various 
philosophical schools, as well as in Christianity. He points to the 
fact that Stoic materialism was abandoned in favor of Platonic 
idealism, that monism receded before dualism. Yet he is inclined 
to put the decisive emphasis on the Stoic share, especially in the 
formulation of Christian ethical concepts (e.g. p. 415). That he 
should speak of the Stoic explanation of evil as the necessary anti- 
thesis of the good (pp. 430; 445), an explanation which Chrysippus 
himself used with express reference to Plato (II, 1169 Arnim; ef. 
Phaedo, 60 C; also Theaetetus, 176 A), can be but a slip of the pen. 


7 For the history of Epicureanism in general, cf. H. Usener, Zpicurea 
(1887), pp. LXXIII ff.; for the second century, cf. F. Ueberweg-K. 
Praechter, Die Philosophie des Altertums*? (1926), pp. 578 ff. For the 
names of Roman Epicureans, cf. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
IIT, 1* (1880), p. 375. The claim that the philosophers expelled by 
Vespasian practically were all Stoics and Cynics (Pohlenz, I, p. 286) 
seems not justified to me. 
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To what an extent Stoic ethics itself is tinged by Platonism is a 
vexed problem. This much, however, is certain: the “ Socratic 
medicine ” of which Chrysippus talked (III, 424 Arnim) became 
more and more potent in Musonius, in Seneca, and in Epictetus, 
the very men who transmitted Stoic ethics to the Christians. Even in 
regard to their moral doctrines, then, Clement and the other Christian 
philosophers took over almost as much Platonism as Stoicism. Nor 
should one forget that the Stoa had learned a good deal from its 
interchange with the Academy and the Peripatos (pp. 248 ff. ; 354 ff.). 

Saying this, I do not wish to identify myself with Shorey’s opinion 
that Stoicism is only an episode in the history of Platonism, much 
as I agree with his strictures on the usual representations of the 
influence exercised by Stoic philosophy on later generations (Pla- 
tonism—Ancient and Modern [1938], pp. 19 ff.). The peculiarity 
of the Stoic dogma has clearly been demonstrated by Pohlenz and 
he has set in sharp relief the originality of the Hellenistic systems 
against those of the Pre-Socraties, of Plato, and of Aristotle. The 
Stoic sage is more than “the stony similitude of a Platonist,” and 
Stoic philosophy as a whole is more than decayed Platonism. In 
their metaphysics, and above all in their interpretation of natural 
phenomena, their teleology, the Stoics held their own. Their con- 
tribution to all natural sciences, no less than to the humanities, was 
great indeed. It is on the basis of such an evaluation alone that one 
can understand the survival of Stoic ideas in the Middle Ages, and 
the impetus that Stoicism gave to the philosophers of the Renais- 
sance, as well as to the rationalists of the succeeding centuries.® 

In this review I have outlined only the principal components of 
Pohlenz’ picture of Stoicism. I have not attempted to give an im- 
pression of the innumerable details which he discusses and clarifies, 
or of the wealth of material incorporated into his book. In this 
regard, it may suffice to say that the reader will find a most complete 
account of all aspects of Stoicism, of the lives of the philosophers 
as well as of their theories. I need hardly add that the modern 
literature too is thoroughly covered. There is now no more compre- 
hensive and no more up-to-date introduction to Stoic philosophy 
than the one which Pohlenz provides, and therefore the book will 
be widely read. However, using it the reader, in my opinion, should 
be aware that the main theses of Pohlenz’ interpretation are still 
controversial, and it is for this reason that I have drawn attention 


to them here. 
LupwiGc EDELSTEIN. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


®Cf. the remarks of O. Rieth, “ Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik,” 


Problemata, IX (1933), pp. 169 f. 
® Cf. Pohlenz’ short survey of the Stoa in the Middle Ages and in 


modern times (pp. 466-73), and for the latter period also Barth- 
Goedeckemeyer, op. cit., pp. 308-49. 
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Racnark Hoistap. Cynic Hero and Cynic King: Studies in the 
Cynic Conception of Man. Uppsala (B. H. Blackwell, Litd.), 
1948. Pp. 234. 10 Swedish crowns; 12 shillings. 


Farranp Sayre. The Greek Cynics. Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co., 
1948. Pp. viii +112+1 loose sheet (Addenda). $1.50. 


According to tradition, Socrates’ pupil Antisthenes founded the 
Cynic school, and was succeeded by Diogenes of Sinope and Crates. 
Cynicism continued to have representatives till late antiquity, though 
at some times it died out almost completely. However, Cynicism 
has none of the closely organized continuity which characterized 
other ancient schools, and it has been possible to cast grave doubt 
on this historical tradition, and even on the connexion of Antisthenes 
and Diogenes. This is the “ problem of the Cynics” which gives 
Hoistad the title for his introductory chapter; and on this problem 
the two books under review take widely different positions. 

Sayre’s book is a revised edition of his Diogenes of Sinope: A 
Study of Greek Cynicism (Baltimore, 1938). The bibliography and 
list of sources have been omitted, the chapter on “ Antisthenes the 
Socratic ” has been relegated to the end, and appendices have been 
added with translations of the fragments of Crates and Bion of 
Borysthenes. The text has also been extensively rewritten, but the 
general point of view remains the same. 

Sayre follows those who have rejected the traditional view, but 
pushes their thesis to an extreme. He not only denies that Antis- 
thenes was the teacher of Diogenes and the originator of Cynicism, 
but even that Diogenes had any serious ideas at all, or any con- 
nexion with the history of Greek philosophy. In his first chapter, 
he draws a composite picture of the Cynics, using material from all 
periods and all sorts of writers. It is obvious that with such a 
procedure the abundant anecdote material must come to the fore, 
at the expense of the more serious doxographical statements. He 
is aware of the varying value of his sources, but thinks that since 
there must be some background of truth for any report, any report 
is worth repeating. Since there were a good number of Cynic 
charlatans, and many ancient writers are hostile to all Cynicism, 
and many friendly reports can be interpreted in malam partem, a 
very unfavorable picture of the group emerges. They are immoral, 
lawless vagabonds, seeking happiness through the rejection of re- 
sponsibility, exalting idleness, improvidence, and poverty, sanction- 
ing or advocating thievery, sacrilege, incest and cannibalism, and 
with all this making a hypocritical pretense of wisdom and claiming 
special privileges from society. 

Antisthenes, in Sayre’s view, is too respectable to fit this picture; 
he was a “ Socratic.” Diogenes, on the contrary, is too disreputable 
even to be considered a Cynic. He was “a vagrant beggar with a 
criminal record ... who did nothing, taught nothing and wrote 
nothing” (p. 68). He “ gained publicity through a chance meeting 
with Alexander” (p. 50) and won fame through being mistakenly 
identified with two other characters named Diogenes. Thus the 
origin of Cynicism is placed much later than usual. Crates had some 
influence upon it, but even he is not classed as a Cynic. “ He was a 
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well-known and respectable citizen, a religious and well educated 
man” (p. 31). 

It is apparent that Sayre’s general judgment of the Cynics is 
largely influenced by shocked repugnance at their unconventional 
views. This influences his choice of source-material, and also his 
use of terms, some of which are understood in too unfavorable a 
sense. For example, dvaidea (“shamelessness”) need not mean a 
complete rejection of decency; it is simply the ability to eliminate 
the influence of conventional attitudes in determining one’s course. 

On all these questions Héistad takes a very different point of 
view. He questions the validity of the “ anti-Cynic” picture painted 
by Sayre and his predecessors, and attempts to emphasize the posi- 
tive side of Cynicism—to determine its serious purpose and the 
nature of its doctrines. He wishes to put the Cynic ideas in their 
“idea-historical context,” and show that they fall naturally into the 
pattern of Greek fourth-century thought. 

The first task is of course evaluation of the source-material. Con- 
trary to Sayre, who believes that the Cynics were illiterate, Hoistad 
speaks of “a considerable body of literature” (p. 16)—the writings 
of Antisthenes and Diogenes, those of their successors in the next 
generation, and the Hellenistic diatribes. (Of this latter material he 
makes but little use, however, since he is interested mainly in “ clas- 
sical Cynicism.”) He thinks much can be learned from the reports 
of Diogenes Laertius and other late authors who were influenced 
by Cynicism. In all this material there is a small amount of serious 
doxography and a vast number of anecdotes, principally about 
Diogenes. Hoistad seems right in believing that most value should 
be assigned to the doxographical statements as against the anecdotes, 
and that this principle is justified by the coherent picture which 
emerges of the “ idea-historical ” relationship of the Cynics to their 
contemporaries and predecessors. 

With regard to the relationship of Antisthenes and Diogenes, 
Hoistad advances the principle that “we are justified in querying 
the traditional linking of Antisthenes and Diogenes only if we can 
establish some fundamental difference in their lives and teaching ” 
(p. 8). Dudley and Sayre place great emphasis on an argument, 
based on certain defaced coins of Sinope, that Diogenes could not 
have been in Athens before 340, and consequently could not have 
met Antisthenes, who died about 366. Hoéistad restudies this evi- 
dence, and seems to have shown that there is no compelling reason, 
at least, to reject the ancient tradition. Likewise in regard to their 
teachings, he shows that the doxographical reports on Diogenes 
reveal “a different and intellectually more imposing figure than the 
burlesque clown of the anecdotes” (p. 8). 

Hdistad does not attempt a complete study of the Cynics, but 
limits his consideration to their “conception of man” as seen in 


their idealizations of the hero and the king as models for human 
behavior. In Chapter I, he discusses three examples of the Cynic 
ideal hero—Heracles, Cyrus, and Odysseus. The Heracles-concep- 
tion is traced from the ethically neutral, martial figure of epic to 
Sophocles and Euripides, where he is “a deeply tragic figure who 
meets his fate in the conflict between the divine and the human” 
(p. 24), and the Ionian historical and sophistie tradition culmina- 
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ting in the allegorical treatment of Herodorus (F. Gr. Hist., I, 218) 
and the Choice of Heracles by Prodicus (F. V.,° II, 313). He then 
sets forth the evidence for Antisthenes’ use of the figure of Heracles, 
and shows that it is a logical product of the tradition, with the 
“ individual-ethical ” emphasis, the ideas of asceticism and of the 
choice of life, and the glorification of the idea of zovos. Heracles 
had become “ the ethical superman-type, bent on his own perfection ” 

. 37). 

Pie a made by Diogenes of the Heracles-idealization is harder 
to show, for there is only one passage on which to rely, the argu- 
ment for “double training” (mental and physical) in D. L., VI, 
70-71. Héistad disputes the argument of K. von Fritz that this 
section has a Stoic source, and shows by a comparison with the 
Prodicus allegory and with the Aristippus-Socrates conversation in 
Xen., Mem., II, 1 that the ideas attributed in this doxographical 
section to Diogenes were current in the late fifth and fourth cen- 
turies. But the connexion with Heracles is dubious. Unfortunately 
the name of the hero is separated from the main exposition by an 
expression which indicates that direct summary is at an end (ro.aita 
SueA€yero Kal éhaivero, 71), and is connected with another 
motif, that of freedom (rév airov yapaxryjpa Tov Biov SieEayeww 
Kat wndéev éAevOepias mpoxpivuv). 

In Dio Chrysostom, Epictetus, and Lucian, the author finds 
“relatively unequivocal traces ” of Cynic propaganda; but the proof 
is rather a matter of similarity of themes and general points of 
view than of positive evidence, at least as far as Diogenes and 
Antisthenes are concerned. In a fragment of Antisthenes preserved 
by Themistius (Rh. M., XX VII [1872], pp. 450 ff.), is represented 
a meeting between Heracles and Prometheus in which the latter 
chides Heracles as concerned too much with the things of this 
world. In Or., VIII, 33, a passage with a strongly Cynical tone, 
Dio also brings the two together, but here Heracles is the teacher; 
in VI, 25 and 29, too, Prometheus is presented in an unfavorable 
light. This seems to show that while Dio used Cynic ideas, he re- 
fashioned them freely to his own ends. There is little plausibility 
in Hoistad’s suggestion that Dio used as his source “ a handbook of 
4th century Cynic teaching which did not permit the ascription of 
the themes to a particular source or person” (p. 59). It is also 
significant that the “ philanthropia-theme,” which is not found in 
the fragments of early Cynicism, reappears in Dio. Hoistad is 
perhaps too bold in saying that “we are entitled to draw from 
these late examples fairly concrete conclusions about the Heracles 
allegories of early Cynicism” (p. 73); and in fact he does not 
attempt to draw such conclusions. 

Shorter sections of the chapter on the Cynic hero are devoted 
to Cyrus and Odysseus, and here again the early-Cynic evidence 
comes mainly from Antisthenes. He makes plausible the view that 
Antisthenes developed an “ individual-ethical ” treatment of Cyrus, 
as a slave who becomes king, and shows the similarity and contrast 
between his treatment and that of Xenophon. In discussing Antis- 
thenes’ surviving rhetorical pieces entitled Odysseus and Ajax, he 
seeks to show that even in these exercises, composed under the 
influence of Gorgias, there are Cynic and “ Socratic-Cynic” themes. 
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Taking up the political ideas of the early Cynics, Hoistad seeks to 
assemble evidence to show that Antisthenes and Diogenes did have 
a more seriously-developed theory of politics than the anecdote- 
tradition would indicate, and that this has points of contact with 
Greek fourth-century thought. These general objectives can be said 
to be attained, though there are many doubtful points. 

Hdistad points out that Antisthenes, like Plato and the Sophists, 
“ carried on his literary work for long periods under the pressure of 
the conflict between state and individual” (p. 104), but in his 
desire to emphasize the positive side, he does not bring out very 
clearly the strongly negative reaction of Antisthenes to all forms 
of state activity. Antisthenes apparently shared the disillusionment 
of Plato with contemporary politics, but moved in a different direc- 
tion. Almost all his pronouncements on political matters are truly 
“eynical.” He criticized all sorts of political figures, he commented 
bitterly that in other departments of life we eliminate the unfit, 
but not in the state (D. L., VI, 6), and the sum of his wisdom was 
that government (zoA:reia) is like fire: if you come too close you 
get burned, and if you stay too far away, you freeze (Stob., Anth., 
IV, 4, 28). Hoistad takes up the concept of dyovoa and tries to 
show that Antisthenes contributed to the development “ which trans- 
formed it into a purely individual-ethical concept” (p. 111). But 
here again, though his general idea seems right, the proofs are 
largely irrelevant. By a complicated argument he attempts to 
establish that the in Antiphon’s work epi dpovoias iS 
éav7@, though in the extant fragments the word does not occur at 
all. He is anxious to place the expression é6uévoia éavr@ in the fifth 
century in order to attribute it to Antisthenes, but we find that the 
latter does not use it either. The idea is present in Antisthenes, 
however : épwrfeis ti atta mepryéyovev ex diArogodias, Edy, 7d 
éavTo omirciv (D. L., VI, 6). For its antecedents Hoistad might 
better have mentioned the Pythagoreans and Plato, the division of 
the soul, the analogy between parts of soul and parts of society, ete. 
Antisthenes himself made this analogy explicit; he spoke of the 
agreement of brothers as a wall (D. L., VI, 6), but also of the walls 
of the soul: ra 8 retyn tov civat odadrepa Tov 
mpoootnv, dadAeuta Ta THs Kal dppayn (Epiphan., Adv. 
haeres., III, 26, Dox., 591). He wished to withdraw from the city 
of the world to the city of the soul; and of course the corollary of 
this was the strengthening and self-sufficiency of the soul. A good 
many of Antisthenes’ anti-political criticisms are directed against 
democrats and the forms of the democratic state, but it is doubtful 
whether, as Hoistad assumes, he was more hostile to democracy than 
to any other political form. Certainly the passage he cites from 
Aristotle (Pol., III, 8, 1284a) cannot prove this. Here, speaking 
of ethically superior persons, Aristotle says, “ Anyone who tried to 
legislate for them would be ridiculous; they might well say what 
the lions said (according to Antisthenes) when the hares made 
speeches demanding that everyone be equal.” It is more than doubt- 
ful if this whole passage belongs to Antisthenes, especially since this 
is the conclusion of an important Aristotelian argument. And as a 
matter of fact, Aristotle may well have employed the fable in a 
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somewhat different sense from the original; Antisthenes probably 
intended a satire against all forms of political activity. The lions 
represent tyrants (whom he attacked elsewhere) better than virtuous 
aristocrats. 

Diogenes seems to represent, in a more extreme form than Antis- 
thenes, disillusionment with ordinary social and political forms, and 
insistence on the inner freedom and self-sufficiency of the individual. 
Along with this, however, he showed a very remarkable enthusiasm 
for propaganda or pedagogy; this is what lies behind most of the 
attention-seeking “stunts ” enshrined in the anecdote tradition. He 
did not withdraw from the world so far as not to care for his 
fellow man, and it is difficult to make sense of the tradition without 
recognizing that he had a serious and positive program for human 
betterment. This summary lies very close to the views of Hoistad. 
By taking seriously the doxographical statements in D. L., VI, 70 ff., 
he is able to maintain very convincingly that Diogenes was neither 
the “burlesque clown of the anecdotes” nor the unscrupulous 
scoundrel that Sayre makes him out to be. He is very eager, how- 
ever, to establish the existence of “a Cynie political theory,” and 
this seems to introduce certain exaggerations or distortions into his 
treatment of the material (pp. 116-49). 

An example may be taken from the analysis of the story which 
tells of Diogenes’ being sold to a man named Xeniades and entrusted 
with the education of the latter’s sons (D. L., VI, 29-31, 74). When 
asked what he can do, Diogenes says, dvOpHrwv apyewv; but Hoistad 
seems to press the evidence rather too hard when he makes of this 
phrase the equation dpywv = zaidaywyds, and uses this, throughout 
the rest of the book, as evidence for the content of an “ early Cynic ” 
theory of education and politics. The framework of the story cer- 
tainly has the appearance of anecdote, though it is not impossible 
that the pedagogical ideas set forth in sections 30-31 may go back 
to the ideas or practice of Diogenes. These ideas conform in spirit 
with those of the doxography in sections 70-71: doxnows of both 
body and soul, as opposed to either one-sided intellectualism or 
athleticism; contempt for pleasure; devotion to the kind of effort 
(xévos) which is according to nature rather than what is merely 
conventional; and all this in the search for the kind of freedom 
(€\evPepia) which means mastery of self and independence of ex- 
ternal circumstances. In view of this ultimate aim, Hoistad scarcely 
seems justified in saying that the pedagogical ideal is the same as 
Xenophon’s (p. 123); in the latter there is a real “ combination of 
education and politics.” Nor is he right in drawing a close parallel 
between the Cynic political theory and Plato’s (pp. 125-6). The 
latter had strong hopes of putting his program into effect; nothing 
in what we can learn of Diogenes’ political writings need show more 
than a strong criticism of existing social institutions—marriage, 
religious taboos, war, ete. His positive program lay in the “ indi- 
vidual-ethical ” realm, and his famous “ cosmopolitanism ” (povny re 
OpOnv THv KOopw, D. L., VI, 72) probably meant 
the rejection of particular states rather than the advocacy of a world- 
state. It is not true that “the biological idea of Plato, dice. codds, 
is Cynic” (p. 126). It is possible to soften the rigidity of Plato’s 
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class-system by emphasizing strongly the small amount of social 
mobility he does allow; but there is nothing to show that, in Cyni- 
cism, wisdom is determined by class or bound to it. In fact, Hoistad 
himself quotes contrary evidence for both Antisthenes and Diogenes. 

In his last chapter, entitled “ The Cynic Paideia and the Cynic 
King in Dio Chrysostomus,’ Hoistad presents an analysis of Dio’s 
use of the zadeia-theme and his portrayals of the ideal king. His 
principal aim is to establish the presumption that Dio was directly 
influenced by the writings of Antisthenes and Diogenes. This is an 
extraordinarily difficult task, for several reasons. Dio shows Cynic 
influence in many ways, and it is natural to suppose that he read 
early Cynic works, but he rarely cites sources, and not being the 
advocate of any kind of orthodoxy, he combines and uses for his 
own purposes material from earlier thinkers. In addition, our 
material on early Cynicism is extremely scanty, and it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish Cynic from Stoic traits. Hoistad scarcely seems 
able to decide how much to claim, though he is clear that the diffi- 
culties of the investigation “ preclude results which really can be 
proved” (p. 221). In some passages he finds that Dio has 
given—sometimes perhaps with the use of “early Stoic intermedi- 
aries,” “a more or less faithful paraphrase of a Cynic work” (p. 
169). His argument is a complicated one, tracing an intricate pattern 
of themes and motifs, and depends for its force largely on a cumu- 
lative effect. The parallelism in pedagogical theory is based mainly 
on the “double paideia” of Dio—human and divine—which is 
compared with the “double paideia ” of Antisthenes and Diogenes. 
In D. L., VI, 70, however, the di:rrm donors is physical and mental; 
and the idea of a “divine” paideia seems to enter only in the 
Heracles-Prometheus dialogue of the Antisthenes-fragment mentioned 
above. 

As to the “ Cynic basileus-idealization,” there were many changes 
between Diogenes of Sinope and Dio the friend of Trajan. The 
maoaywyds-apxwv and sovAos-dpywv themes in early Cynicism do not 
imply a full-fledged political theory, as has been seen. Of course, 


the political meaning of dpyey was in mind when Diogenes said - 


his forte was dvOpwrwv dpxew, but in a political sense the Cynic 
wanted to rule only himself, not others. This view was transformed, 
by the time of Dio, to a theory of the king as a lonely, suffering 
hero, a moral paragon who is the true king precisely because of 
these characteristics. 

Hoistad’s book is a valuable contribution to the study of Cynicism. 
Perhaps its greatest lack—for a book on politics and education— 
is that, since the author’s attention is confined almost exclusively 
to the interrelations of ideas and themes, he fails to show the 
movement in relation to its changing social and political environ- 
ment. The importance of this aspect is recognized in both the books 
under review, but in neither is it consistently regarded. 


Epwin L. Minar, Jr. 
De Pauw UNIVERSITY. 
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J. G. Barrineton-Warp, J. Bett, C. M. Bowra, A. N. Bryan- 
Brown, J. D. Denniston, T. F. Higham, M. PLAtNAvER. 
Some Oxford Compositions. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949. 
Pp. 324, 


In 1949 Oxford produced two books of great value to classical 
scholars. The Oxford Classical Dictionary provides up-to-date in- 
formation about Greece and Rome; Some Oxford Compositions 
represents another branch of scholarship, the art of composition, 
which is the best approach to the study of style. Though composi- 
tion is of great importance, it is apt to be neglected today. And this 
is unfortunate, since it creates a far greater sensitivity to classical 
literature than is possible for those who are satisfied with translating 
Greek or Latin into English. Incidentally it gives a great deal of 
pleasure both to those who write the compositions and to those who 
read them. A rare treat is in store for those who will take the time 
to study this book with care. 

It is the result of a fine cooperative venture. In 1923 seven 
classical tutors at several Oxford colleges formed a club for the 
practice of Greek and Latin composition in prose and verse. Every 
two weeks during term they used to meet and discuss one or two 
versions, which had been distributed in advance. Finally out of 
232 versions 159 were selected by vote for publication. The members 
of the club freely gave each other the benefit of their criticisms and 
suggestions. Thus there was no competition, but only a happy meet- 
ing of minds from which all could benefit. This is a custom that 
might well be imitated elsewhere. 

T. F. Higham of Trinity College, the Public Orator at Oxford 
who writes the fine Latin orations introducing candidates for hon- 
orary degrees, has written a stimulating introduction. The book is 
dedicated to the late J. G. Barrington-Ward of Christ Church, qui 
plurimis discipulorum palmis suoque ipsius docuit exemplo quantum 
prodesset litteratis curiosa veterum imitatio. It is a great loss to 
Oxford scholarship that he died in 1946 before the book could be 
published, and that J. D. Denniston, another brilliant member of this 
club, died shortly after the book appeared. John Bell left Oxford 
in 1927 and therefore could not contribute as much as the others. 
C. M. Bowra, now Warden of Wadham College, A. N. Bryan-Brown, 
and M. Platnauer complete the list of contributors. 

It is interesting to compare this book with the famous Cambridge 
Compositions which appeared in 1899. This contained versions in 
Greek and Latin prose and verse by many different hands, but it 
tended to be uneven in quality. It is unlikely that the versions all 
received the same careful criticism that was given to these Oxford 
compositions. In the same year Oxford produced the Nova Antho- 
logia Oxoniensis, but this was confined to Greek and Latin verse. 
Henee it is especially gratifying that Oxford has now supplied these 
examples of Greek and Latin prose. They should be invaluable as 
models for use in courses on Advanced Prose Composition. In fact, 
several of them have already been used at Columbia University in 
Greek and Latin composition courses for the A. M. degree. 

Unfortunately little interest is taken today in verse composition, 
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so that the examples of Greek and Latin verse will not have as much 
practical value in most American colleges as the proses. But they 
should give immense pleasure to all who enjoy reading Greek and 
Latin. In his Introduction (p. xvii) Higham attaches great impor- 
tance to the testimony of a scholar as great as Wilamowitz, who 
stated in his Hrinnerungen (1928) that no school exercise had been 
of greater value than recasting really good German prose into Latin 
of fine quality, and at a later stage, recasting German poetry into 
Horatian lyrics. 

The following table shows the contributions made by the individual 


authors: 
Latin Greek Latin Greek 


prose prose verse verse Total 
J. G. Barrington-Ward... 6 6 24. 1 37 
5 0 0 0 5 
1 1 2 17 21 
A. N. Bryan-Brown...... 8 4 1 0 13 
J. D. Denniston.......... 7 17 1 8 33 
5 4 10 7 26 
M. Platnauer............ 4 9 2 9 24 

36 41 40 42 159 


The metres used are as follows: 


Latin Greek 

verse verse 
Choliambic ............ 2 3 
Phalaecean ............ 2 1 
1 

40 — 

42 


Where the standard is so high, all the contributions deserve praise, 
but if one were to award special prizes, probably Barrington-Ward 
and Higham would receive the prize for Latin prose, Denniston for 
Greek prose, Barrington-Ward for Latin verse, Bowra for Greek 
verse, and a special prize for all-round excellence would be given 
to Higham. For in the writer’s opinion the best version in the book 
is No. 64, a brilliant translation into Latin elegiacs of an article by 
Berta Ruck, called “ How to Hold Him.” These thirty lines de- 
serve to be added as an Appendix to Ovid’s Ars Am. III. Their 
technique is perfect, they are written with great facility, and they 
display a delightful sense of humor. Barrington-Ward’s versatility 
in handling five Latin verse metres is a notable feature of the book; 
the same is true of Bowra’s remarkable range and technique in 
handling Greek metres. It is natural that one who has written with 
such discrimination on Greek poetry should be sensitive to its many 
aspects, but Bowra has gone far beyond the usual limits of Greek 
verse composition. Most people are satisfied if they can write 
tolerable iambics in the style of the tragedians. Bowra does this well, 
but he can also imitate difficult choral lyric metres, which is an 
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unusual achievement, and can write charming elegiacs and Homeric 
hexameters. But here again Higham must be mentioned; for his 
poem written in the style of Theocritus is a brilliant performance. 
It was to be expected that the learned author of Greek Particles 
would be sensitive to the fine points of Greek prose composition, 
and we are not disappointed; Denniston’s proses are in a class of 
their own. And Platnauer has also made a splendid contribution. 

Among the Latin prose versions No. 4 (J.G. B-W.) is a good 
Ciceronian version of a speech by Macaulay, No. 9 (M.P.) is a pas- 
sage from Gibbon about Julian, which falls naturally into Tacitean 
style, No. 10 (J.D. D.) is Fanny Burney’s lively description of the 
trial of Hastings (Verres) and the speech of Burke (M. Tullius). 
No. 11 (T. F. H.) is a character-sketch from Landor, translated with 
skill in two different styles, both Ciceronian and Tacitean. “On a 
Sunday morning ” is appropriately rendered by primo Quinquatruum 
die, an unsuitable time for a duel. No. 19 (J.D. D.) is an interesting 
account of Tsar Nicolas II and the Kaiser, and in No. 20 (T. F. H.) 
Lord Cromer discusses the difference between Eastern and Western 
habits of thought. No. 26 (J.G. B-W.) is a speech by Bright 
referring to the scimitar set up by the Scythians as a symbol of 
Mars. ‘“ What are our contributions to charity, to education, to 
morality, to religion, to justice, and to civil government, when com- 
pared with the wealth we expend in sacrifices to the old scimitar? ” 
Here English abstract nouns change naturally into Latin verbs: 
Sane permultas quotannis pecunias erogamus ut plebi frumentum 
comparetur, ut instituantur adulescentes, ut mores corrigantur, ius 
civile dicatur, civitas recte administretur, res divina non neglegatur ; 
at, di boni, quam exigui videbuntur hi sumptus, si cum wis contuleris 
quos etiamnune, ut ita dicam, veteri illi acinacit dedicamus. And “ the 
moral law” becomes legem illam quam di humano generi dederunt. 
The version shows the care with which these writers observe the 
clausulae that Zielinski proved were favored by Cicero. Thus habere 
felicitatem contains a ecretic and two trochees, qualis hic noster est 
is a double cretic, and iwre tribuendum is like Cicero’s esse videatur, 
where the eretic has changed to a paeon. 

No. 30 (M. P.) contains a statement made by H. H. Asquith, which 
might well be the motto for this book: “In my opinion it ought to 
be one of the serious functions of a University to inculcate the im- 
portance and to cultivate the practice of style.” In No. 35 (A.N. 
B-B.), Napier’s account of Wellington’s campaigns, Napoleon be- 
comes Hannibal and Wellington Q. Fabius. This question of proper 
names is discussed in section V of the Introduction; Higham prefers 
the substitution of an authentic Roman name for a modern name 
like Wellington, or the use of some subterfuge like dux Romanus, 
and regards the latinization of an English name as legitimate only 
as a last resort. About the only exceptions to this rule are found 
in Nos. 19, 29, and 45. 

Among the Greek proses No. 89 from H. Sidgwick (M.P.) and 
No. 106 from G. Lowes Dickinson, The Meaning of Good (T.F. H.) 
are excellent philosophical passages, ably translated in the style of 
Plato, and No. 95 (J.D.D.), a speech by Fox about Buonaparte, 
makes a most convincing Greek oration. Other interesting pieces 
are No. 77 from Swift, Gulliver’s Travels (J.D. D.), No. 91 from 
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Galsworthy (J.G. B-W.), No. 96 from Bernard Shaw (M.P.), No. 
100 from the London Times (T. F.H.), and No. 113 from Bertrand 
Russell (J.D. D.). 

In the section containing Latin verse No. 39 (T. F. H.) is a transla- 
tion into hexameters of seventeen lines from Shelley’s “ Queen Mab ”; 
here Higham shows unusual enterprise by writing three versions in 
the styles of Lucretius, Vergil, and Ovid. No. 53 (J.G. B-W.) is 
a beautiful translation into elegiacs of a poem by Thomas Campion; 
the last couplet ends with a striking pentameter: fallant formosae, 
sit modo forma, viros. Other good poems by Barrington-Ward are 
No. 48 (Fielding) in the choliambic metre, No. 51 (John Bartlet) in 
elegiacs, No. 58 (T. Campbell) in aleaics, and No. 69 (A. Cowley) 
in hendecasyllables. No. 64 is Higham’s admirable imitation of Ovid 
(quicquid agit iuvenis, facito mireris anhelans) ; No. 71 (“ There are 
numerous ways of foretelling rain”) could be regarded as his con- 
tribution to Vergil’s Georgics. 

In the section containing Greek verse No. 131 (C.M.B.) is an 
attractive translation into elegiacs of a poem by J. E. Flecker (“I 
who am dead a thousand years ”), in which the last two stanzas have 
great charm. Nos. 139 and 149 (C.M.B.) are extracts from the 
Chanson de Roland and Beowulf, appropriately translated into 
Homeric hexameters. Nos. 129, 134, and 156 are Bowra’s brilliant 
translations into choral lyric metres. The passages are taken from 
Shelley’s “ The Cloud,” Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan,” and Swinburne’s 
“ Atalanta in Calydon.” No. 134 contains 90 lines in 3 strophes and 
3 antistrophes; here Kubla Khan becomes Minos and Xanadu is 
Cnossos, and the demon-lover appears as Pan. No. 156 contains 98 
lines in seven strophes; “the hounds of spring” is translated liter- 
ally, and since the subject is Greek, the ideas fall naturally into 
Greek verse. No. 152 is Higham’s fine translation of nine stanzas 
from Meredith’s “ Love in the Valley,” containing a hundred Greek 
hexameters. A refrain, which is a prayer that Cytherea and Artemis 
may be propitious, follows each stanza, like the beautiful refrains 
in Theocritus. The poem is a revised version of a composition that 


won the Gaisford prize in 1912. No. 154 (T.F.H.) is an amusing | 


poem on a lost golf-ball; the words “ Gladly I left you, by some thorn 
reposing, No prize to find ” seem like an echo of the poet Archilochus, 
who left his shield behind him.t' The versions in iambics seem less 
interesting when they are compared with such original contributions, 
but good examples are No. 137 (J. G. B-W.) from Massinger’s Duke 
of Milan, No. 140 (C.M.B.) from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, and 
No. 143 (J.D. D.) from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The Introduction is a valuable addition to the book, and the Notes 
with their useful references and variant readings are a distinctive 
feature. Higham carefully explains the difference between versions 
and “Contemporary Latin” (p. xxi) and rightly favors “a liberal 
interpretation of the general rule forbidding gratuitous tags” (p. 
xxxv). It is a pleasure to see the obvious interest he takes (e.g. 
note 9) in the views of the great American scholar, B. L. Gildersleeve. 


J. F. C. Ricuarps. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


1E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec., I, 3, frag. 6a. 
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J. MarouzEavu. Quelques aspects de la formation du latin littéraire. 
Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1949. Pp. 232. (Collection 
linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
LIII.) 


For half a century now, Professor Jules Marouzeau has been 
working on the Latin language both as an instrument of style and 
as a linguistic phenomenon. He sees it not only as the speech of the 
Roman townsmen and their country cousins, but as the intellectual 
medium through which they educated themselves and assimilated the 
thought of Greece, and as the aesthetic vehicle which was built 
and perfected by Italian immigrants to Rome until it became capable 
of effects bolder and not less subtle than those of the Greek writers 
who taught them. He has published several extremely valuable works 
on these aspects of the language, notably his Traité de stylistique 
appliquée au latin (Paris, 19467) and L’ordre des mots dans la 
phrase latine (3 vols., Paris, 1922-49). He has for many years been 
lecturing on the same field at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes 
in Paris; it was he who founded the Société des Etudes Latines, he 
is the editor of the Revue des Etudes Latines, and he has deserved 
well of the republic of letters by organizing the indispensable Année 
Philologique. 

He has now published a collection of articles on Latin style, which 
grew out of his course at the Sorbonne, but which have already 
appeared in periodicals and commemorative volumes here and there. 
Modestly, he calls it Some aspects of the formation of literary Latin, 
saying in his introduction “ These studies . . . cannot claim to offer 
more than an outline of that systematic research into the formation 
of literary Latin which I hope will soon be undertaken by some 
younger scholar.” Even if his articles were not so coherent as they 
are, we should still be grateful to him for assembling them in a 
convenient collectior at a reasonable price: for a paper printed in 
the Donum Natalicium J. Schrijnen or the An. del Inst. de lit. clas. 
de Buenos Aires is not likely to reach so wide a public as it deserves. 
Savants who contribute to commemorative volumes sometimes make 
their sacrifice more cheerfully, but not less finally than the hero 
who killed his good horses to accompany his dead friend: 


miovpas épravyevas 
écoupévos évéBadXr€ peyddra orevaxilov. 


Yet these articles are not miscellaneous Collected Papers. They 
are bound together by Marouzeau’s devotion to the difficult but 
important subject of Latin style, and they touch many of its 
essential problems. Although, therefore, we must regret that he 
felt unable to knit them into a comprehensive book, we are doubly 
thankful to him for making them available and enhancing their 
value by grouping them so skilfully. A book like this is often more 
attractive as an introduction than any systematic treatise: in fact, a 
student who thought of working on Latin stylistic phenomena might 
spend a useful summer merely reading the articles and books to 
which Marouzeau refers in footnotes and acknowledgments. (A good 
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deal of his material is drawn from dissertations and other detailed 
studies, as he points out.) There are twenty papers in all, in eight 
groups: Aspects of old Latin; Derivation; Vocabulary; The “ Copia 
dicendi” ; The conquest of the abstract; The contribution of Greek; 
Syntax; and Stylistic. The first group contains a neat little essay 
on the style of Plautus, in which Marouzeau points out that when 
Plautus is called uerborum elegantissimus, it means only that he 
wrote pure Latin without provincialisms, not that he was a careful 
and subtle artist in words. The book ends with a remarkable analysis, 
nearly 20 pages long, of the verbal artistry of Horace, which contains 
more delicate perceptions than anything of the kind I have seen. For 
instance, did you ever notice that Horace was echoing the whirr of 
the potter’s wheel in Ep., II, 3, 22: 


currente rota cur urceus exit? 


From her name we knew Lalage for a chatterbox, dulce loquentem 
(Carm., I, 22, 24); but did we all notice the joke in Poor Richard, 
pauper Opimius (Serm., II, 3, 142)? 

In the linguistic field, Marouzeau’s most interesting articles deal 
with the extremely fine shades of sound and tone which distinguish 
words of similar meaning from one another, and make some popular, 
others specialized, others again both “ poetic” and “vulgar.” He 
tells us, for instance, that haud is not used at all by Varro and 
Vitruvius, only once or twice by Caesar, Catullus, and Quintilian, 
never by Horace in his lyrics and never by Ovid in his elegiaes; but 
it is common enough in early authors, in archaistic writers like 
Lucretius and Sallust and Vergil, and in lofty, ambitious stylists like 
Livy and Tacitus. Not only that. When it is used, it occurs chiefly 
in set formulae such as haud dubie, haudquaquam, and haud scio an. 
To learn such facts about style makes us despair of translating any 
Latin author, but it surely makes us far better able to read Latin 
as the elegant and expressive language which its writers made it. No 
doubt we know that it was originally the speech of “ workers and 
peasants,” practical folk with little interest in broad views or . 
abstract thinking, but most of us did not realize how many of the 
words to which we now give an abstract sense or a noble connota- 
tion were once concrete country words smelling of the soil: pecunia = 
value in cattle, putare = clean out or prune, incohare = harness up, 
felix =fertile, egregius = prize animal. Think of the brilliant, the 
imperial overtones of “ cohort,” “Forum,” and “fasces.” But the 
cohors was originally no more than the corral where the stock was 
driven from the fields; fasces was a bundle of faggots; and the 
forum was only the dooryard. It is in this kind of research that 
Marouzeau hopes his book will stimulate younger scholars to under- 
take the study of “the linguistics of a literary language”; and the 
charm of his style and the breadth of his knowledge make the duty 
of following in his footsteps both difficult and attractive. 


GILBERT HIGHET. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Luigia AcHILLEA STELLA. Cinque Poeti dell’ Antologia Palatina. 
Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli Editore, 1949. Pp. viii + 383. Lire 
2000. 


Luigia Achillea Stella is a versatile Italian scholar who has 
published papers in the past twenty years on a large number of 
subjects, including Homer, the philosophers, Herodotus, and the 
dramatists. In Cinque Poeti dell’ Antologia Palatina she turns to 
a new field, one much cultivated by her fellow-countrymen during the 
present century, namely, Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic epigram. 

The nature and scope of Stella’s study are indicated in a general 
way by her title. The book is really a collection of five essays, 
semi-popular in tone, on Asclepiades of Samos, Leonidas of Taren- 
tum, Meleager of Gadara, Philodemus of Gadara, and Palladas of 
Alexandria. The five essays are loosely related one to another by a 
uniform method and a consistent critical point of view. Stella begins 
each chapter with a discussion of the epigrammatist’s race, moment, 
and milieu (after the fashion of H. Taine). She then goes on to 
reconstruct his biography, so far as possible, and to interpret selected 
poems either in the light of the poet’s personality, or in terms of 
the contemporary political, economic, social, and cultural situation. 
In conclusion, she provides a brief sketch of the poet’s influence upon 
subsequent writers. 

Each essay is followed by an appendix containing an admirably 
full bibliography for the author concerned, together with an ex- 
haustive review of the chronological problems connected with his 
career. These appendices offer the literary historian much that is 
new and challenging. Particularly noteworthy is Stella’s attempt to 
establish a new floruit for Meleager of Gadara, and by the same 
token a new date for the publication of his well-known Garland. 
In the past, scholars have generally accepted the testimony of the 
Palatine scholiast (p. 81) to the effect that the poet lived éri SeAcvxov 
Tov éoxdrov, i.e. in the early part of the first century B.C. But 
Stella, following P. Capra-d’Angelo in Rendiconti dell’ Istituto 
Lombardo, LXXIV, II (1941), pp. 292-6, prefers to accept the 
statement of Diogenes Laertius, VI, 99, that Meleager was a con- 
temporary of the cynic Menippus, who flourished ca. 280 B. C. Stella 
alleges in support of the new chronology A. P., VII, 418, 3 (Mele- 
ager), interpreting the “Zeus” of kai Ala OpeWaueva Kos as a 
reference to Ptolemy Philadelphus; she also cites the last verses of 
Meleager’s proem (A. P., IV, 1, 49-55), where she takes the expres- 
sion ddAwv 7” Epvea ToAAG vedypada as Meaning “ molti altri germogli 
di epigrammi scritti da poco.” On the whole, Stella’s attempt to 
move the floruit of Meleager back from the first century to the third 
century B. C. left this reviewer with the impression that either date 
must henceforward seem equally possible and equally indemonstrable, 
so that a further element of uncertainty has now been introduced into 
~ highly precarious chronology of the poets of the Anthologia 

raeca. 

With regard to literary theory, Stella seems to accept without 
question most of the presuppositions of the Romantic criticism of 
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the nineteenth century. “ Originality ” is regarded as a prime virtue 
in poetry, but the term is left unanalyzed; one misses references 
to the rather extensive literature on the subject, especially to Mlle. 
A. Guillemin’s excellent articles “ L’imitation dans les littératures 
antiques” and “ L’originalité de Virgile” in R. HE. L., I and VI, 
and to chapter one of Harold Ogden White’s Plagiarism and Imi- 
tation. Similarly, Stella stresses the importance of “ sincerity ” and 
“ spontaneity ” and “ self-expression,” without bothering to consider 
the full implications of these terms. Familiarity with the recent work 
of such American literary theorists as Tate, Ransom, or Brooks 
might have saved the author a number of embarrassing oversimplifi- 
cations, such as the statement on p. 191, that Meleager, thanks to 
the hot fire of his inspiration, “overcomes all imitation and forgets 
all convention” in A. P., V, 175; or the remark on p. 178, that in 
comparison with Meleager’s flower-poems, even the Shakespeare of 
the Sonnets seems “a bit stereotyped”; or finally the assertion on 
p. 114, that A. P., VII, 478 was prompted not by Leonidas’ desire 
to write a genre composition as a “purely rhetorical exercise,” but 
by a spontaneous moto di commozione. In the opinion of the 
present reviewer, such remarks as these—and there are all too many 
—testify to a fundamental confusion regarding the office of the 
critic and the nature of the poetic process. 

Owing to her preoccupation with biographical and _ historical 
detail, Stella seldom attempts to analyze the epigrams of these poets 
in their formal aspect. Matters of technique, so important to the 
authors themselves, are neglected; matters of literary priority, which 
the authors must have regarded as comparatively unimportant, are 
considered at some length. Most of the analyses which Stella offers 
reduce themselves to an attempt (a) to relate the poems to the 
author’s environment, or (b) to reconstruct the emotional state of 
the poet at the moment of writing. In the long run, such methods 
yield not literary criticism, but rather a species of quasi-literary 
history or psychology. In this connection one may recall the cele- 
brated dictum of T. S. Eliot, to the effect that “ honest criticism and 
sensitive appreciation are directed not upon the poet but upon the 
poetry.” This view has recently been eloquently expounded by Pro- 
fessor Cherniss in his magisterial essay “On the Biographical 
Fashion in Literary Criticism” (California Publications Class. Phil., 
XIT). 

Stella’s Italian prose style seemed to this reviewer to be easy and 
graceful, and it is a pleasure to be able to add that the author gives 
evidence of a catholic interest in literature: her book is enriched by 
frequent quotations from and allusions to a wide variety of poets, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, English, American, French, German, and even 


Japanese. 
Stuart G. P. SMALL. 


YALE COLLEGE. 
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TRUESDELL S. Brown. Onesicritus. A Study in Hellenistic Histori- 
ography. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 
1949. Pp. viii +196. $3.00. (University of California Publi- 
cations in History, XXXIX.) 


Onesicritus, a student of Diogenes the Cynic, accompanied Alex- 
ander the Great on his expedition and afterwards wrote The 
Education of Alexander. This “was an encomium with utopian 
digressions ”; while it may have seemed odd “ that a Cynic should 
have painted a favorable portrait of Alexander, whom later Cynics 
regarded as a tyrant... his attempt to harmonize the deeds of 
Alexander with the principles of Diogenes was perhaps the main- 
spring of the whole work.” This book, accordingly, has little to do 
with Alexander as such, but rather is a worthwhile “attempt to 
restore Onesicritus to his rightful position by analyzing the frag- 
ments and setting them against the background of other literature 
from the period.” 

The Onesicritus fragments are few in number—21 of the 38 
fragments concern India—but the literature on them is extensive. 
Brown’s method has been to present the fragments, not infrequently 
in connection with other ancient writings, and to couple this with a 
discussion of the modern literature. The advantage of his method 
is that the entire subject is laid out, and one is left generally with 
a sound decision between this or that theory. The disadvantage seems 
to me to lie in overly long summaries of what is already known, 
especially since it has not been possible to add much that is new. 
Where one does get Brown’s own opinion, and not merely a reasoned 
judgment between others, it is too often an ipse dixit. 

Except for two short Appendices, the book consists of five chap- 
ters. The first chapter summarizes the life and work of Onesicritus, 
and, after a discussion of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and Agesilaus, 
concludes in connection with the latter that “ Onesicritus must have 
had a similarly subjective and emotional impression of a living 
personality when he wrote of Alexander.” This brings us to a 
discussion of Onesicritus and the Cynics. In formulating his views 
on kingship—that the good man or the wise man ought to rule 
because his rule would benefit his subjects—Onesicritus was influ- 
enced more by his reading of Xenophon and by his personal relations 
with Alexander than by the teachings of Diogenes. Onesicritus’ ideas, 
however, are not new, “ but their application to a king whom he had 
known makes them less academic than Xenophon’s idealization of 
the older Cyrus.” 

Chapter IV deals with Onesicritus as a natural scientist. His 
descriptions of plants and animals, his general theories on India 
and his comparisons between India and Egypt are noted and dis- 
cussed. The conclusion of the last chapter—Onesicritus, Nearchus, 
and the voyage back from India—is this: “ Primarily, these frag- 
ments have value in adding details to Nearchus or in clarifying his 
meaning. Only once have we found it possible to use Onesicritus to 
moderate a statement from Nearchus. Had Nearchus’ account of the 
voyage survived in a similarly abbreviated form, it would still be 
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more useful than the long Onesicritus fragment, since Nearchus was 
much more systematic. If we had a good abridgment of Nearchus 
and the complete account of Onesicritus, on the other hand, we might 
conceivably be better off than we now are, for Onesicritus would 
probably have included much that Nearchus left out as trivial.” I 
am not sure, however, that the evidence warrants this hope. In 
any case, Onesicritus’ account as it stands is full of place-names 
that can no longer be identified. Moreover, when one suggests what 
Onesicritus may have related about Alexander, there is the danger 
of a contradictory or unsound reconstruction. For example, on page 
120 Brown says, “ If Onesicritus did tell this tale [a barbaric custom 
of the Carmanians described by Strabo], he probably added a remark 
to the effect that the custom had been suppressed by Alexander.” 
But Onesicritus could assert his independence of Alexander, for 
on page 60 Brown speaks of “ Onesicritus’ condemnation of the 
science of war, strange sentiment to be voiced by the encomiast of 
Alexander.” And if we are to assume that Onesicritus omitted a 
story, and if then we try to explain the reason for omitting it, at 
least we cannot have both of the following: “ Onesicritus had already 
gone on down the Indus when Musicanus revolted, so it is highly 
probable that he failed to mention the revolt in his work. To have 
done so would have tended to place Alexander in an unfavorable 
light for punishing a people whose institutions Onesicritus had 
painted in such glowing colors” (p. 56). 

It is probably in Chapter III, Onesicritus and the utopian litera- 
ture, that we get the key to an interpretation of Onesicritus’ work: 
“ Striking in Onesicritus’ account of this region is that with every 
incentive to a life of indolence or debauch the natives lead a severe, 
almost a Cynic, existence. ... The attitude shown by Onesicritus 
toward the life and the institutions of the Indians in the Land of 
Musicanus gives him a place in the development of the romance 
literature of the Greeks.” I see little reason to protest, therefore, 
as Brown does earlier in the note at the conclusion of Chapter I: 
“ Tarn’s assertion that ‘. . . Onesicritus wrote a professed romance’ | 
goes much too far.” 


C. A. Ropinson, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


EpovarD DES Puacss, S. J. Pindare et Platon. Paris, Beauchesne et 
ses Fils, 1949. Pp. 195. (Bibliothéque des Archives de Philoso- 
phie, Quatriéme Section, Philosophie Ancienne, I.) 


Father des Places, from whom we have had studies of the pronoun 
in Pindar and of certain particles in Plato, now devotes a volume to 
the “ parallel lives” of his two subjects. The shift from a gram- 
matical to a psychological and biographical approach has for- 
tunately brought no change in the astute discrimination and sure 
judgment in the choice of readings and interpretations which 
characterized the earlier studies. 

The book consists of two main sections, one for each author, 
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preceded by an introduction and a table of dates, and followed by 
a discussion of Plato’s express quotations of Pindar, a conclusion 
entitled “ Affinités,” a bibliography, and indices. Within each major 
section the chapters parallel each other. Each starts with a discus- 
sion of the subject’s “ apologies.” There follow chapters on Pindar’s, 
or Plato’s, relations with his own city and the attraction felt by 
each for a city not his own, on the Dorian ideal, religious views, 
genius and talent (Pindar), balanced by “the gifts of nature and 
of grace” (Plato), and, finally, chapters on each writer’s keen 
visual sense. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to regard Pindar and Plato as 
belonging to totally different worlds. Pindar, it is said, is primitive 
—he thinks like a child—while Plato is, of course, the great phil- 
osopher. It is perfectly true that the two have little in common in 
the extent to which their thought is rendered in discursive terms, 
though even in Plato’s dialogues the discursive element is only a 
part of the communicated meaning. Father des Places, however, 
whose concern is with total meaning, has had no difficulty in demon- 
strating a large and significant area of agreement between his two 
subjects in their religious and political views and in personal tem- 
perament. This demonstration is valuable for our understanding of 
both men. It is a useful corrective, in view of the current tendency 
to deny him a position in the main stream of Greek thought, to 
regard Pindar as a “ platonicien devant la lettre,” while the com- 
parison with an aristocratic poet nearly a century his senior illumines 
for us Plato’s magnificently articulate conservatism. 

This book is useful, but I think that it could have been even more 
useful were it not for the limitations of the biographical method 
employed. Some of the affinities seem either adventitious, e. g. that 
each had trouble in his relationships with his own city, or not of a 
sort to distinguish the two men from other Greeks of the classical 
age, e.g. that each fell victim to what another French scholar calls 
“Je mirage spartiate.” On the other hand what seem to this reviewer 
more significant relationships receive less thorough treatment than 
they deserve. There is a sense in which we can read Plato’s theory 
of ideas as an interpretation in conceptual terms of the transcen- 
dental view of reality and value which Pindar apprehends and com- 
municates in metaphorical terms. More could well have been written 
on this subject. Another related point of contact between the two 
writers, of which nothing is said, is their common view of the 
function of the seer, 6 codds. In both he is a mediator between men 
and the realm of ideal reality. There are differences, of course. 
Pindar’s wise man relies on inspiration, i.e. the workings of the 
subconscious, while Plato’s philosopher supports his intuitions with 
ratiocination. Plato’s wise man is a king while Pindar’s tells a 
king what it is to be a king. Yet despite the differences the ancient 
tribal office of seer, most completely described to us by Pindar, and 
exemplified by him, stands behind Plato and his philosopher-kings 
as surely as Pindar’s “ Dorian” idealism stands behind Platonism. 
It would have been useful to have had a study of Plato as the last 
of the great Greek prophets rather than as the first great philosopher, 
or, as in this book, simply as an unclassified man. 
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But here I am criticizing the author for not writing a book which 
he had no intention of writing. Within the limits of the biographical 
and psychological approach which he adopts Father des Places has 
served excellently two of those whom Farnell calls “the four 
spiritual reasons for setting ourselves to the toil of mastering the 
Greek language.” 

H. N. Porter. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLES MuGier. Platon et la Recherche Mathématique de son 
Epoque. Strasbourg-Zurich, Editions P. H. Heitz, 1948. Pp. 
xxvili + 427. 


The thesis of this book is that Plato was an active and productive 
mathematician for whom mathematics was more often the end of 
metaphysical reflection than its point of departure. The author 
argues that Plato “ dematerialized ” the foundations of geometry; 
that he made fertile innovations in the theory of geometrical simi- 
larity ; that he introduced into the physical sciences the principle of 
economy ; that he was looking to a non-Euclidean geometry analogous 
to Riemann’s as a means of resolving the contradictions between 
cosmological finitude and the implications of parallelism; that he 
inspired the attempt of Theaetetus to reconcile Theodorus’ “ Hera- 
clitean ” conception of the irrational with the Pythagorean concep- 
tion, which Mugler calls “ Parmenidean”; that he had hoped to find 
in this reconciliation a “ mathematical demonstration of the Platonic 
theory of Becoming as a projection of Being” but, disappointed by 
Theaetetus’ failure to achieve this result in adequately rigorous 
fashion, then anticipated the ultimate solution himself by the 
mythical representation of the relation between time and eternity in 
the Timaeus, a conception which at the same time made possible the 
formulation of the geometrical method of analysis, a method of which 
Mugler argues Plato was the author. 

The book is likely to impress philologists by its mathematics and — 
mathematicians by its philology. In fact its conclusions depend for 
the most part upon gross misinterpretations of Greek texts, unfamili- 
arity with relevant evidence, and untenable and often inconsistent 
notions of Plato’s dialogues. Since the space required for a fair 
outline of the author’s arguments and an adequate criticism of them 
is not here available, I can do no more than give the readers of 
A. J.P. this general warning and refer them for substantiation of it 
to my critical discussion of the book in The Review of Metaphysics, 
IV (1951), pp. 395-425.1 

HAROLD CHERNISS. 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StuDy, Princeton, N. J. 


1Cf. also De Strycker, L’Antiquité Classique, XIX (1950), pp. 254-6. 
S. H. Gould (Class. Phil., XLV [1950], pp. 136-7) does little more than 
give a table of contents of the book; his one point of criticism con- 
cerning the method of Theodorus is important, but he appears not to 
have seen the consequences of it for Mugler’s whole thesis. The review 
by Van der Waerden (Gnomon, XXII [1950], pp. 63-5) is utterly 
inadequate. 
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WiLHELM Scumip. Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, I, Die 
klassische Periode der griechischen Literatur, V, Die griechische 
Literatur zur Zeit der attischen Hegemonie nach dem Eingreifen 
der Sophistik, II, 2. Munich, Biederstein, 1948. Pp. x + 377. 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, VII, 1, 5.) 


This volume of the well-known Schmid-Stahlin history of Greek 
literature is divided into two main sections; the first (“Die Ge- 
schichtschreibung im Zeitalter der Sophistik,” pp. 1-223) deals with 
Thucydides the historian, the second (“ Der Ausgang der altionischen 
Naturphilosophie: Die Atomistik,” pp. 224-349) concerns itself with 
Leucippus and Democritus. A page of “ Nachtraige und Berichti- 
gungen ” and an adequate index to Volumes IV and V complete the 
book. 

The treatment of Thucydides is as full as one could wish. From 
the ancient Lives to the reputation of the historian in modern times 
scarcely a topic has been omitted. It does not lie in the nature of 
the undertaking to solve problems or to advance fresh theories. Thus 
it would be a mistake to expect any significant new contribution to 
Thucydidean scholarship. What Schmid does do, however, is to 
present an admirably detailed and documented survey of the position 
attained by about 1937. His views on the whole are conservative, 
even though he seems to me unduly to emphasize sophistice influence 
upon the thought and style of Thucydides. 

Schmid’s particular strength lies in his knowledge of the literature 
on Thucydides, especially that written in Germany. There are few 
pages that fail to attest his bibliographical erudition. Unfortunately, 
as he himself recognizes, the outbreak of World War II made it 
impossible for him to keep abreast of the work of the last thirteen 
years or so. In this interval a great deal has been done, some of it 
of major quality. For example, he is unable to take advantage of 
the contributions of Finley and Gomme. Schmid’s volume is in this 
sense rather older in fact than its title-page would suggest. For this 
reason there is little profit in discussing Schmid’s views of the con- 
troversies to which study of Thucydides gives rise. 

I cannot claim familiarity with Leucippus and Democritus and 
am thus not in a position to control Schmid’s judgements. Neverthe- 
less, I again receive the impression of a systematic survey of modern 
theories by a meticulously thorough workman who has made his 
way conscientiously through the literature. 

The book as a whole is not easy to read consecutively. The style 
is cramped and reveals much compression. The author has given us, 
however, a peculiarly full reference-book, in which the emphasis, as 
it should be, is placed upon literature rather than upon history or 
philosophy. The printing has been well done, the proof has been 
efficiently read. 

Schmid has spent twenty years upon this history of Greek litera- 
ture and the present volume, he tells us, is his last. His work will 
endure beyond our time and he may justly feel satisfied with his 
achievement. 

Matcotm F. McGrecor. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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